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Aboard"  Berkeley!  This  is  the 

slogan  of  those  interested  in 
for  California  activities  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  special  party 
starting  from  New  York  City,  June  20,  under 
the  leadership  of  Principal  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  will  proceed  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh, 
Columbus,  and  Chicago,  gathering  recruits 
along  the  way  and  leaving  Chicago  at  11  p. 
m.,  Monday,  June  21.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was 
asked  by  the  Executive  Committees  of  each 
of  the  two  organizations  to  form  this  party 
and  arrange  an  all-expense  tour  as  far  as 
Berkeley.  Having  had  experience  for  many 
years  he  knows  how  to  secure  the  most  ad¬ 
vantages  at  the  least  outlay  and  has  prepared 
a  most  attractive  itinerary.  There  are  in¬ 
cluded  visits  to  the  Pittsburgh  School,  the 
Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Denver's  most  interesting  sights,  Mani- 
tou.  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  Royal  Gorge,  Salt 
Lake  City,  with  a  special  concert  at  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Tabernacle  and  the  Utah  School.  From 
New  York  the  cost  is  announced  to  be  $135, 
from  Chicago,  $95,  and  from  other  points  in 
proportion.  This  includes  all  expenses  for 
the  going  journey,  meals,  sleeping  car,  auto¬ 
mobile  trips,  street  car  expenses,  six  days  at 
the  California  School,  and  the  ticket  for  the 
return  trip.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  says  that  he  has 
not  allowed  anything  for  margin  in  this  esti¬ 
mate  but  he  is  positive  that  unless  something 
untoward  happens  he  can  deliver  his  party  as 
scheduled  for  these  sums. 

Organizations  should  immediately  plan  to 
send  representatives.  Many  of  our  people  can 
not  afford  for  themselves  so  large  an  expense, 
although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
leader  of  the  party  has  surprised  us  in  the 
small  totals  that  he  has  announced.  The 
meetings  are  sure  to  be  interesting  and  more 
than  ever  representative  in  their  character 
and  it  is  hoped  that  practically  every  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  country  will  send  one  or  more 
delegates.  The  leader  has  kindly  consented  to 


give  his  services  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and 
to  use  the  resources  of  his  office  in  answering 
inquiries.  He  may  be  addressed  at  412  Ninth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


XTnUorm  Typ.  Investigating  Agents 

^  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 

Oonunltt**  L.  Pearl  How¬ 

ard  and  her  assistant.  Miss  E.  G.  TajTor,  com¬ 
pleted  the  tour  of  investigation  mapped  out 
for  them  by  the  committee,  about  December 
first.  This  tour  included  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  New 
York  Point;  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Braille;  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  and  Halifax,  N. 
S.  for  British  Braille. 

A  meeting  of  the  Investigating  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fowler,  Waterton  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  to  Jan.  2. 
191.5. 

This  branch  of  the  committee  consists  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Fowler,  chairman.  Miss  Minnie 
E.  Hicks  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Miss  Howard.  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer, 
of  Baltimore,  the  Construction  .Agent  of  the 
committee  was  also  present  at  this  meeting  to 
study  with  the  committee  the  results  of  the 
recent  experiments.  The  greater  part  of  the 
week  was  spent  in  arranging  the  results  in 
tables  convenient  for  reference  and  for  use  in 
code  construction. 

The  Executive  Sub-Committee,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Holmes,  Mr.  Fowler, 
and  Mr.  Latimer,  took  advantage  of  Mr. 
Latimer’s  presence  in  Watertown  and  held  a 
short  session  of  that  branch  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Latimer  has  several  sighted  assistants 
hard  at  work  on  the  count  of  letters,  letter 
groups,  and  words,  to  show  their  relative  fre¬ 
quency,  for  final  use  in  constructing  the 
“Standard  Dot  System.”  By  the  time  this 
magazine  reaches  its  readers,  that  work  will 
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probably  be  completed  and  the  work  of  actual 
construction  under  way. 

Mrs.  Fowler  and  Miss  Howard  are  working 
diligently  on  the  classification  and  analysis  of 
material  collected  by  the  investigating  agents, 
getting  it  in  shape  to  present  to  the  committee 
at  its  meeting  in  the  spring. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  probably  in  May,  will  be  the  most 
important  one  in  its  history,  for  it  is  hoped 
that  all  the  routine  work  will  be  done,  and  the 
results  well  in  hand  before  the  meeting  con¬ 
venes  in  order  that  the  committee  may  have 
its  time  and  strength  to  devote  to  final  decis¬ 
ions  and  the  technical  work  of  editing  the 
report. 

Aft«r  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind 

Oraanatloii.  was  founded  largely  in  the 

WltatT  hope  of  being  able  to  help 

to  answer  the  difficult  question,  “After  Grad¬ 
uation,  What?”.  Many  of  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  editor’s  views  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  His  statement,  in  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  is  written  in  the  hope  that  others  will  be 
prompted  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Every  man  and  woman, 
connected  with  an  institution  for  the  blind,  is 
or  should  be  concerned  with  this  problem. 
Schools  for  the  blind  can  point  with  pride  to 
brilliant  and  successful  graduates  but  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage 
do  not  achieve  the  success  that  the  friends  of 
the  blind  would  like  to  see.  Unless  we  expect 
more  of  the  blind  than  of  the  seeing,  there 
always  will  be  failures  as  well  as  successes.  It 
is  our  firm  conviction,  however,  that  many  of 
our  schools  have  unconsciously  drifted  toward 
placing  too  much  emphasis  upon  purely  aca¬ 
demic  training.  The  editor  has  no  intention 
of  belittling  such  an  education,  in  fact  no 
worker  for  the  blind  is  more  appreciative  of 
its  value,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  real  need 
for  more  consideration  of  the  large  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  benefit  by  the  academic  and  musical 
training  that  today  is  being  given  in  most 
of  our  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  because  we 
feel  that  there  are  real  possibilities  for  some 
of  those  who  go  to  school  to  derive  substan¬ 
tial  benefit  from  gardening,  poultry  raising, 
salesmanship  and  an  extensive  course  in  prac¬ 
tical  domestic  science,  that  has  prompted  us  to 
use  articles  and  illustrations  upon  these  sub¬ 


jects.  We  rejoice  that  so  many  schools  are 
becoming  interested  in  these  comparatively 
new  lines  of  endeavor  and  we  hope  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  feel  imoelled  to  take  part 
in  a  discussion  of  this  important  question 
“.^fter  Graduation,  What?” 

Vational  Our  readers  will  be  pleased 
CommlttM  for  to  know  that  the  National 

***•  Committee  for  the  Preven- 

ol.  XUndnoM 

organized  and  this  movement,  in  which  all 
workers  for  the  blind  are  interested,  bids  fair 
to  reach  successful  proportions.  It  succeeds 
to  the  activities  projected  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision 
and  the  work  of  the  New  York  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  It  is  known  that 
the  latter  organization  has  for  six  years 
steadily  occupied  a  field .  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  as  a  National  Clearing-house  in  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  four 
years  ago  the  A.  A.  C.  V.  was  started  with  a 
very  ambitious  program  but  without  sufficient 
funds.  Those  who  had  confidence  that  the 
movement  would  somehow  succeed  held  to¬ 
gether  this  organization  with  the  result  that 
to-day  the  National  Committee  begins  its 
work  with  funds  enough  for  the  start  and  with 
every  prospect  that  the  Committee  will  be 
supported  and  its  great  work  made  eflfective 
throughout  the  nation. 

Recently  a  letter  announcing  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  establishment  was  sent  to  the  heads 
of  organizations,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  quotation : 

“The  Committee  will  be  primarily  a  Bureau 
of  Information  on  which  you  or  anyone  in¬ 
terested  may  draw  for  such  assistance  as  may 
be  desired.  There  is  now  available  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  gathered  by 
the  New  York  Committee,  as  to  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  blindness.  All  this  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  carefully  classified  and  indexed. 
It  consists  of  special  articles,  reprints,  clip¬ 
pings,  lantern  slides,  charts  and  exhibits,  deal¬ 
ing  with  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  trachoma, 
wood  alcohol  poisoning,  accidents,  eye-strain 
and  other  causes  of  blindness  or  impaired 
vision. 

“Popular  lectures,  with  or  without  lantern 
slides,  on  special  causes  of  blindness  and  the 
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preventive  methods  to  be  adopted,  have  been 
or  are  in  process  of  being  prepared,  and  are 
available  either  for  your  own  personal  use 
and  presentation,  or  will  be  given  by  special 
arrangement  by  our  secretaries. 

“The  Committee  will  push  its  educational 
propaganda  through  the  national  press,  and 
desires  in  all  practicable  ways  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  state  or  local  committees  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  :ind  to  serve  in 
promoting  legislative  and  educational  action 
in  its  field  of  saving  sight.” 

This  letter  is  signed  by  Edward  M.  Van 
Qeve,  in  whose  hands  have  been  placed  the 
general  direction  of  the  Committee’s  activities. 
He  has  as  members  of  his  staff.  Miss  Carolyn 
C  Van  Blarcom,  Secretary  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  for  her  successful  and  intelligent 
work  in  New  York  City  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  Mr.  Gordon  L.  Berry,  Field  Sec¬ 
retary.  Mr.  Berry  is  new  to  this  work  but 
has  had  much  experience  in  organization, 
traveling  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
has  recently  been  connected  with  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  movement  in  New  York  state. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Berry  is  to  become 
the  traveling  representative  of  the  Committee 
and  will  serve  as  organizer  in  such  fields  of 
activity  as  may  be  opened;  Mrs.  Alta  Rausch, 
who  has  been  for  several  years  Mr.  Van 
Qeve’s  private  secretary  in  Ohio,  assumes  a 
similar  function  in  the  new  organization;  and 
Miss  Louise  Schofield,  who  has  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  to  the  New  York  Committee 
continues  her  work  with  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee. 

* 

.  _  .  Lady  Campbell  left  England 

Aa  Monorad  ,  -  .  .  , 

last  September  to  make  an  ex- 

Onoat  tended  visit  with  her  son,  the 
editor  of  this  magazine.  Upon  her  arrival 
in  New  York,  Lady  Campbell  found  waiting 
her  cordial  invitations  to  visit  some  of  the 
eastern  schools  for  the  blind  and  before 
journeying  to  Columbus  she  spent  several 
weeks  inspecting  work  for  the  blind  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
The  Superintendents  and  their  wives  gave  a 
very  hearty  welcome  to  this  veteran  educator 
of  the  blind.  Although  Lady  Campbell  dis¬ 
claims  any  gift  as  a  public  speaker  reports 
from  all  the  schools  show  that  the  faculties 
and  pupils  were  delighted  with  her  addresses. 
Since  reaching  Ohio  this  international  worker 


for  the  blind  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  that 
state,  including  the  residential  school,  day 
schools,  pension  system,  commission  and 
private  associations.  It  is  hoped  Lady  Camp¬ 
bell  will  be  able  to  meet  many  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  for  the  blind  at  the  conference 
in  California  next  June.  Workers  for  the 
blind  have  been  most  cordial  in  welcoming 
Lady  Campbell  and  hope  that  her  stay  in 
America  may  be  long  and  happy. 

TtaaTMMshw  *****  introduce 

to  our  readers  in  its  new 
of  tbo  Blind  form,  “The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind”  the  official  organ  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain. 

The  aims  of  the  Association  are  to  quicken 
interest,  stimulate  thought  and  encourage  re¬ 
search  in  education,  and  so  benefit  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind;  to  foster  a  feeling  of  com- 
radship  among  teachers  of  the  blind ;  to  afford 
facilities  for  the  interchange  of  opinions;  and 
to  promote  united  action  among  teachers  of 
the  blind  in  matters  affecting  their  professional 
welfare. 

For  the  past  two  years,  “The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind”  has  been  published  inside  the  covers  of 
the  “Braille  Review”,  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  Institute  (formerly  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association.)  The  Managers 
of  the  Teachers  Association  have  decided  to 
carry  on  their  magazine  as  an  independent  en¬ 
tity  and  we  wish  them  success.  It  is  to  be 
published  every  second  month  at  a  cost  of 
fifty  cents  a  year  and  should  be  supported  by 
all  those  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Those  wishing  to  subscribe  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Editor,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie. 
M.  A.,  79  Humphrey  St.,  Old  Trafford,  Man¬ 
chester,  England. 

Literature  with  regard  to  the  education  and 
training  of  the  blind  is  far  too  scarce  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  every  school  and  lib¬ 
rary  for  the  blind  will  enroll  themselves 
among  the  subscribers  of  this  important  pub¬ 
lication. 

mr  OABSEM 

“Each  has  a  g^arden  in  his  heart. 

The  thoughts  are  seeds 

And,  soon  or  late,  they  all  come  up 
And  blossom  into  deeds. 

I’d  like  mine  to  be  beautiful. 

And  not  Just  full  of  weeds.” 


AFTER  GRADUATION,  WHAT? 

By  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Executive  SecreUry  Ohio  Commiaion  ioc  the  Blind 


“The  one  question 
that  disturbs  me  more 
than  all  others  is,  ‘After 
Graduation  ,  ’W  hat?’” 
This  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  letter  of  a 
superintendent  of  one 
of  our  schools  for  the 
blind  who  has  had 
thirty  years  educational 
experience  among  those 
who  sec.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  most  superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  ask  themselves  this  question  but  we 
fear  that,  either  from  discouragement  or  some 
other  cause,  it  becomes  less  insistent  as  the 
years  go  by.  Fortunately  for  the  blind,  it  is  a 
question  that  will  not  die. 

For  the  thoroughly  trained  young  blind  man 
or  woman  who  has  musical  talent  or  who  is 
of  high  grade  mental  caliber,  a  successful 
future  is  possible  and  every  school  for  the 
blind  can  point  with  pride  to  those  who  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  useful,  self-support¬ 
ing  citizens.  The  problem,  however,  which 
confronts  all  educators  of  the  blind  is  not  to 
serve  the  capable — they  will  succeed  anyway — 
but  to  tit  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  lose 
their  sight  in  youth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
with  a  terrible  handicap. 

One  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  blind 
in  Europe  states  that  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  summed  up  in  one  word — “Work¬ 
shops.”  Some  of  us  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  this  although  we  fully  appreciate  that  for 
many,  well-directed  workshops  solve  in  a  very 
large  measure  this  difficult  problem.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  all  those  who  might  be  helped  by 
workshops  would  require  the  establishment  of 
such  a  chain  of  industrial  institutions  around 
the  world  that  we  need  not  expect  to  see 
them  for  many  years  to  come  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  still  an  open  one. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  “Things  should  be  differ¬ 
ent  but  the  constructive  critic  is  he  who 
offers  concrete  suggestions  rather  than  he  who 
finds  fault  with  existing  conditions.  The 
whole  educational  system  of  the  blind  is 
scarcely  a  hundred  years  old.  A  silent  revolu¬ 
tion.  or,  if  that  term  be  too  drastic,  at  least  a 


very  complete  re-adjustment  is  going  on  at 
this  time  in  the  educational  system  for  those 
who  see.  We  therefore  feel  that  a  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  might  prove  to  be  of  greater 
value  in  planning  the  future  of  our  blind 
youth  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  cause. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  HOME  CONDITIONS 

We  are  convinced  that  superintendents  and 
teachers  should  have  a  much  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  actual  home  conditions  of 
their  pupils.  In  working  out  a  problem  in 
any  other  line  of  endeavor  one  of  the  first 
requisites  is  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  “facts  in  the  case.”  The  school 
staff  that  has  clearly  in  mind  the  home  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  pupils  is  in  a  much  better  position 
to  work  out  a  practical  curriculum.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  some  of  us  to  be  able  to  say  such 
and  such  a  proportion  of  our  graduates  have 
passed  examinations  equivalent  to  those  passed 
by  seeing  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
state.  Unfortunately,  the  passing  of  such  ex¬ 
aminations  does  not  enable  those  who  see  to 
enter  lucrative  positions,  and  for  the  blind  the 
problem  of  finding  remunerative  employment 
is  most  difficult. 

In  addition  to  knowing  all  the  facts  about 
the  environment  to  which  the  pupils  must  re¬ 
turn,  a  careful  and  continuous  study  of  the 
capacity  of  each  student  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  in  what  profession  or  trade  he  or 
she  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  after  gradu¬ 
ation.  We  fully  appreciate  that  some  schools 
give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  but  there  are  others  in  which  little  thought 
is  paid  to  the  future  of  the  pupils  until  too 
short  a  time  before  graduation.  ,  No  one 
would  venture  to  decry  a  musical  training  or 
a  college  education  for  those  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  benefit  by  the  same.  If  we  were  to 
take  a  hundred  seeing  children  from  the 
same  families  from  which  our  blind  children 
come  we  should  never  think  of  attempting  to 
fit  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  for  musical 
or  professional  careers;  and  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  blind  are  better  mentally  en¬ 
dowed  than  those  who  see. 

NEED  OF  ADEQUATE  TRAINING 

For  those  who  are  gifted  we  would  advocate 
even  better  training  than  is  provided  in  many 
•  of  our  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  futile  to 
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expect  the  blind  to  compete  successfully  with 
seeing  piano  teachers,  organists,  or  tuners  un¬ 
less  they  have  received  instruction  from  teach¬ 
ers  equal  to  those  by  whom  their  seeing  com¬ 
petitors  have  been  trained.  In  passing  we  wish 
to  make  a  special  appeal  for  more  thorough 
training  in  tuning  and  repairing.  After  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  the  course 
should  take  the  form  of  a  regular  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  many  hours  a  day  of  continuous 
work  .  Before  graduation  the  prospective  tuner 
should  be  required  to  work,  whenever  possible, 
in  a  piano  factory.  This  is  important  not 
merely  for  the  techique  that  will  be  gained  but 
because  the  young  men  will  be  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  actual  work-a-day  conditions. 

SALESMANSHIP 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  blind  men  who  have  graduated 
from  our  schools  for  the  blind  have  drifted 
into  some  form  of  merchandising  varying  all 
the  way  from  the  selling  of  pianos  to  news¬ 
papers.  Without  wishing  to  suggest  that  a 
school  for  the  blind  should  be  turned  into  a 
commercial  institution  it  yet  remains  a  fact 
that  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  if  some 
of  the  schools  and  commissions  could  secure 
the  agency  of  some  reliable,  up-to-date  com¬ 
mercial  article.  Thousands  of  blind  men  and 
women  throughout  this  country  would  be 
helped  at  once  if  such  agencies  could  be  se¬ 
cured  for  them.  Even  though  such  agencies 
were  secured  the  lack  of  training  of  many  of 
our  blind  people  in  fundamental  business 
methods  would  prove  to  be  a  hinderance  even 
greater  than  blindness.  A  practical  business 
course  should  be  given  in  every  school  for  the 
blind;  but  just  what  shall  such  a  course  offer 
that  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
pupils?  We  invite  suggestions  for  such  a 
course  for  presentation  to  our  readers. 

HOrSEHOLD  ARTS 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  young 
women  who  are  passing  through  our  schools 
we  are  faced  with  another  fact  that  is  beyond 
dispute,  namely  that  after  graduation  practical¬ 
ly  all  of  them  return  to  their  homes.  This 
means  that  whatever  is  given  at  school  must 
fit  them  to  be  most  efficient  factors  in  home 
life.  Immediately  our  .school  friends  reply, 
“We  are  giving  domestic  science.”  Everyone 
is  gratified  to  see  that  more  and  more  interest 
is  being  taken  in  this  subject  but  too  much 


emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  making  it 
even  more  practical.  Every  school  ought  to 
have  a  “model  home”  in  which  every  girl 
should,  before  graduation,  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  a  real  home  maker.  (Those 
who  wish  further  details  which  the  \vriter  ad- 
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vocates  for  such  a  training  can  find  them  by 
referring  to  an  editorial  entitled  “Household 
Arts  and  a  Model  Home”  which  appeared  in 
this  magazine  in  the  1911  January  Number, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  151.) 

GARDENING  AND  POULTRY  RAISING. 

Another  line  of  activity  which  would  seem 
to  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration  is 
gardening  and  poultry  raising.  No  one  pre¬ 
sumes  to  claim  that  every  blind  man  and 
woman  can  avail  himself  or  herself  of  such 
knowledge  but  until  we  have  the  records  of 
graduates  who  have  had  such  advantages  we 
have  no  right  to  disparage  those  superintend¬ 
ents  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  try  such 
experiments.  The  avenues  of  employment  for 
the  blind  are  so  few  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  possibilities  that  seem  to  be  offered 
by  practical  outdoor  employment.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  we  have  such  confidence  in  this  form  of 
training  that  we  have  sought  out  and  printed 
accounts  of  such  work.  To  those  who  may 
feel  that  no  income  can  be  derived  from  either 
gardening  or  poultrj-  let  us  suggest  that  the 
educational  possibilities  in  both  these  activ¬ 
ities  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Some  of  the 
most  practical  lessons  of  life,  to  say  nothing 
of  training  in  everyday  arithmetic  and  the  use 
of  English,  can  be  derived  from  gardenir.g  and 
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poultry  raising.  Supt.  Driggs  in  his  report  for 
1914  says,  “no  other  study  in  the  curriculum 
has  proven  as  productive  in  live  language  les¬ 
sons,  drill  in  arithmetic,  practice  in  book  keep¬ 
ing  and  growth  in  general  knowledge  as  the 
subject  of  poultry  raising.”  Whatever  our 
opinions  may  be  about  this  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  men  and  women  all  over  this 
countrj'  who  are  keeping  the  wolf  from  the 
door  through  the  above  activities.  In  England 
a  well  known  poultry  expert  is  a  man  who 
lost  his  sight  in  adult  life.  He  acquired  all  his 
knowledge  with  regard  to  our  feathered 
friends  after  becoming  blind. 

We  do  not  claim  that  many  of  our  graduates 
will  become  national  experts  on  poultry  but 
we  do  contend  that  many  of  those  who  have 
failed  at  tuning,  piano  teaching,  broom  and 
basket  making  would  certainly  be  no  worse  off 
if  they  had  the  knowledge  that  would  enable 
them  to  take  care  of  a  small  flock  of  hens. 
For  years  to  come  a  fresh  egg  will  have  an 
honored  place  on  the  breakfast  table  of  mill¬ 
ions  and  while  we  do  not  say  that  blind  men 
and  women  will  make  a  fortune  at  poultry 
raising,  we  are  positive  that  many  who  are 
now  idle  and  forlorn  would  be  infinitely  hap¬ 
pier  and  earning  at  least  something  towards 
their  living  if  they  had  been  given  a  practical 
course  in  the  homely  art  of  poultry  raising. 

HOME  EMPLOYMENT 

Home  industrial  employment  for  blind 
women  is  being  given  more  and  more  consid¬ 


eration.  Over  twenty  years  ago  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  the  Perkins  Institution  began 
the  purchase  of  raw  material  which  was  sent 
to  the  homes  of  those  young  women  who 
could  make  saleable  articles  by  sewing,  knit¬ 
ting  or  crocheting.  These  were  sold  through 
the  Boston  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  Workshop  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the 
home  workers.  Through  the  editor  of  the 
Ziegler  Magazine,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  a 
department  for  the  sale  of  the  work  of  blind 
home  workers  in  many  states  was  secured, 
five  years  ago,  at  the  Macy  Store  in  New 
York  City.  When  the  writer  became  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  considerable  attention 
was  given  to  the  development  of  this  idea  of 
providing  home  employment  for  blihd  women, 
and  when  he  became  director  of  the  work  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  it  was 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  be 
permitted  to  develop  home  industrial  em¬ 
ployment.  Today  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  is  sending  material  into  the  homes 
of  over  300  blind  women  and  an  opportunity 
is  being  found  for  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  their  labor  through  special  departments 
for  the  blind,  the  space  for  which  is  being 
given  in  prominent  dry  good  stores  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state.  Schools, 
commissions  and  associations  should  cooperate 
to  help  the  blind  women  who  return  to  their 
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homes  to  be  remuneratively  employed  when 
they  are  not  busy  with  other  household  duties. 

Where  commissions  or  associations  do  not 
already  exist  the  writer  believes  that  the 
schools  themselves  could  very  properly  under¬ 
take  the  direction  of  such  after-graduation 
employment  of  women.  It  is  interesting  to 
sec  that  Minnesota  is  giving  this  plan  a  prac¬ 
tical  trial.  The  chief  expense  involved  is  for 
the  purchase  of  a  reasonable  supply  of  raw 
material  and  the  salaries  for  those  who  would 
have  to  supervise  the  making  and  sale  of  the 
finished  products. 

AFTER-SCHOOL-CARE 

Whatever  course  of  training  is  given  in  a 
school  there  is  one  thing  that  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  success  of  the  students  and  that 
is  a  conscientious  following-up  of  the  graduate 
until  he  is  employed.  In  some  schools,  super¬ 
intendents  have  been  doing  this  for  many 
years.  In  fact  it  is  significant  that  the  schools 
which  have  found  the  most  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  their  graduates  have  been 
those  in  which  the  superintendents  have  made 
this  matter  of  after  care  their  personal  con¬ 
cern.  The  employment  of  a  field  officer  by  a 
school  is  a  very  effective  method  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  graduates  and  giving  them  a 
helping  hand  at  the  psychological  moment. 

With  the  establishment  of  associations  and 


commissions  for  the  blind  in  various  states 
there  should  be  a  brighter  day  dawning  for 
the  graduates  of  our  schools.  There  cannot 
be  too  close  cooperation  among  all  agencies 
in  helping  to  find  openings  for  these  young 
men  and  women  who  have  to  face  the  world 
in  a  fight  that  is  so  unequal.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  “after  school  care”  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  those  who  are  blind.  More 
and  more  are  we  seeing  the  evolution  of  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  and  other  employment 
agencies  not  only  for  those  who  see  but  for 
those  who  are  handicapped. 

The  writer  has  made  no  attempt  to  present 
an  exhaustive  paper  upon  this  subject.  He 
realizes  that  much  more  might  be  said.  The 
article  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  many 
of  those  who  are  concerned  may  be  prompted 
to  take  part  in  a  free  discussion  of  this  diffi¬ 
cult  problem.  Certainly  no  one  can  claim  to 
have  found  an  answer  which  will  apply  to  all 
those  who  are  today  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind.  The  problem  for  the  talented  is,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  simple.  The  vital  ques¬ 
tion  is  what  can  we  do  to  be  of  most  service 
to  those  who  cannot  succeed  in  a  musical  or 
professional  career. 

(See  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  VII,  No. 
3,  Oct.,  1913,  for  an  interesting  illustrated 
article  about  “Outdoor  Employment”  at  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind.) 


THE  SCHOOL  GARDENS  AT  OVERBROOK 


By  ALBERT  G.  COWGILL, 

Principal  Teacher,  Boys’  School,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 


“Though  we  should  be  grateful  for  good 
houses,  there  is  no  house  like  God’s  out-of- 
doors.”  — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Five  years  ago  this 
April,  School  Gardening 
was  ushered  into  the 
main  school  at  Over¬ 
brook  to  stay.  In  these 
four  trial  years,  it  has 
developed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  into 
a  regular  department  of 
our  school  curriculum, 
for  the  results  have 
been  of  decided  inter- 

Albert  G.  Cowgill  est  and  value.  We  can¬ 
not  enumerate  all  these 
values — the  ones  mentioned  are  especially 
valuable  to  us  in  our  work. 

Skill  with  the  hands  ranks  first.  One  of  the 
finest  things  George  Westinghouse  ever  said 
was,  “Throughout  my  youth  I  learned  to  work 
with  my  hands  as  well  as  my  head,  and  have 
always  kept  in  practice.”  The  handling  of 
small  seeds  and  various  tools  naturally  devel¬ 
ops  skill  and  agility;  the  natural  result  of  this 
is  industry;  if  products  are  sold  the  business 
instinct  is  brought  out ;  if  shared  with  the  older 
boys,  or  with  the  matron  in  providing  for  the 
evening  meal,  this  develops  generosity  and 
pride;  and  last  but  not  least,  it  fosters  the 
growth  of  children,  for  in  the  gardens  are 
found  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  the  twin  makers 
of  happiness. 

Mrs.  Summers,  teacher  of  the  second  grade, 
says;  “The  school  gardens  serve  a  double 
purpose  in  that  they  not  only  are  a  means  of 
outdoor  exercise,  but  they  also  prove  a  valua¬ 
ble  incentive  to  Nature  Study.  Any  outdoor 
exercise  is  important  but  when  it  has  a  practi¬ 
cal  result  as  in  gardening,  it  is  entered  into 
with  greater  zest  and  kept  up  for  a  longer 
period  without  losing  interest.  Many  of  our 
outdoor  sports  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  those  of 
our  pupils  who  are  entirely  blind,  but  here  is 
one  occupation  from  which  the  loss  of  sight 
does  not  debar  them.” 

Miss  Grigg,  teacher  of  the  fourth  grade, 
says:  “One  of  the  adivantages  of  gardening 
for  the  blind  is  that  it  brings  the  child  in  close 


contact  with  Mother  Nature.  While  he  is  delv¬ 
ing  and  digging  in  the  earth,  she  is  whispering 
her  secrets  to  him — secrets  that  always  tend 
toward  uplift  in  thought;  which  alone  would 
constitute  its  chief  advantage.  Then,  it  teaches 
delicacy  of  touch;  for  the  little  shoots  must  be 
handled  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  that  the 
slender  plant  may  not  suffer  while  the  fingers 
are  performing  their  task  of  being  physical 
eyes  to  the  sightless.  Neatness,  order,  accu¬ 
racy,  measurement  and  concentration  are 
large  factors  in  education  through  gardening; 
while  over  all  is  the  consciousness  of  drink¬ 
ing  in  great  draughts  of  oxygen,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  child.” 

Mr.  Randle  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 
says:  “Many  of  our  pupils  come  from  con¬ 
gested  localities  in  the  city,  where  plant  life  is 
rare.  Consequently,  were  it  not  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  plants  and  vegetables  of  the 
gardens  at  the  school,  they  in  all  probability 
would  go  through  life  with  a  limited  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  nature.  Think  of  what 
they  would  miss!  The  delights,  pleasures  and 
recreations  that  satisfy  and  encourage  better 
thoughts  and  cleaner  living.” 

History. — In  February,  1910,  the  subject  of 
school  gardening  was  taken  up  in  one  of  our 
fortnightly  teachers’  meetings,  with  the  result 
that  Mr.  Burritt  told  us  to  go  ahead !  These 
last  two  words  settled  it ;  for  they  meant  hearty 
endorsement  and  cooperation ;  the  beginning 
had  been  made,  plans  were  evolved,  diagrams 
of  gardens  made,  seeds  selected  and  purchased, 
and  on  the  first  dry,  warm  day  in  April,  the 
“forward  march”  was  given  and  work  upon 
“making  a  garden”  commenced  in  earnest 
Everybody  found  something  to  do.  Teachers 
vied  with  pupils  in  hoeing,  raking,  leveling 
(the  ground  had  been  plowed  and  fertilized 
some  days  before). 

Plan  and  Planting. — Now  came  the  marking 
out  of  the  individual  plots  which  were  in¬ 
creased  last  year  to  five  by  twenty  feet,  with  a 
one-foot  path  separating  each  plot.  How  much 
could  be  written  for  any  plan  or  scheme  where¬ 
by  each  boy  can  assume  some  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  and  is  given  a  chance  for  independent 
thinking!  The  individual  plot  in  the  school 
garden  affords  the  best  opportunity  to  teach 
good  civics  without  interfering  with  the  school 


interest  unabated 
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regulations.  The  boys  laid  out  their  plots  by 
means  of  cord  and  graduated  sticks,  staking 
their  respective  sections  at  each  corner.  One 
of  the  square  stakes  had  on  the  top  the  own¬ 
er’s  initials  “Brailled”  with  small  iron  pegs  so 
that  he  could  easily  locate  his  plot. 

We  have  found  the  “board  method”  the  best 
for  planting  the  seed.  This  consists  of  having 
a  board  eight  inches  wide  and  twenty  feet  long 
(h  can  be  shorter,  depending  upon  the  length  • 
of  the  plot).  With  the  board  in  place,  the 
edges  of  which  are  flush  against  his  end  stakes, 
the  boy  makes  a  drill  with  his  dibble  along  the 
edge  of  his  board  for  the  full  length  of  it;  he 
has  his  seeds  in  small  packets  or  small  boxes 
which  he  keeps  beside  him  as  he  squats  on  the 
board ;  he  must  not  take  too  many  seeds  in  his 
left  hand ;  taking  a  small  number  in  the  Angers 
of  his  right,  he  locates  the  beginning  of  his 
drill  ,and  slowly  sifts  out  his  seed  into  the 
ground,  the  ever-present  dibble  marking  the 
end  of  this  Arst  step;  replenishing  his  supply 
of  seed,  he  Anishes  his  Arst  row  of  planting. 
For  his  second  row,  he  simply  turns  over  the 
board  and  plants  along  the  other  side;  in  a 
similar  manner  the  third  and  fourth  rows  are 
Anished. 

He  has  so  planned  his  garden,  however,  that 
the  two  middle  rows  will  contain  his  highest 
growing  vegetables.  Thus,  peas  will  always  b* 
found  in  the  middle  of  his  plot.  It  may  be  that 
he  does  not  plant  all  of  his  vegetables  at  once, 
but  reserves  space  for  successive  plantings  of 
radishes  and  onion  sets — the  two  standbys  in 
any  boy's  garden. 

This  illustrates  the  method  of  planting. 

We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having 
plenty  of  elbow-room  in  the  garden  space  al- 
loted  to  us.  We  started  with  two  plots,  each 
twenty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  Afty  feet,  but 
two  years  ago  we  took  unto  ourselves  another 
like  plot.  The  crops  are  planned  for  only  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  from  April  Arst  until 
the  middle  of  June,  growing  such  early  matur¬ 
ing  vegetables  as  lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  beans, 
beets,  carrots,  Swiss  chard,  turnips,  onions, 
cabbage,  etc. ;  the  only  exceptions  are  tomatoes 
and  sweet  corn,  the  latter  being  planted  after 
harvesting  the  season’s  crop,  in  order  to  have 
an  abundant  supply  ready  for  the  “corn  roast” 
in  the  early  days  of  September.  The  tomatoes, 
as  well  as  the  cabbage  and  lettuce,  are  grown 
by  sowing  the  seed  in  flats  or  shallow  plant 
boxes,  transplanting  into  the  coldframe  and. 


when  ready,  taken  directly  to  the  garden.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  the  corn  and  tomatoes 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  school  gardener. 

Cultivation. — “How  in  the  world  does  a 
blind  boy  know  a  plant  from  a  weed?”  asks 
the  wonder-eyed,  skeptical  visitor.  Johnny 
Testout  demonstrates;  most  weeds  are  prickly 
to  the  touch — have  smaller  leaves  and  more 
slender  stems;  lettuce,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  silky  leaf — easily  recognized;  the  radish 
“develops  a  large  leaf  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
through  the  ground,  and  has  a  fuzz  on  it 
something  like  the  geranium  which  every  boy 
has  learned  to  know  in  his  own  class  room; 
nearly  all  weeds  have  pointed  leaves  and 
rough  stems,  while  nearly  all  plants  have 
globular  leaves  and  smooth  stems.  And, — 

here,  Johnny  has  to  confess  he  does  have 
some  trouble  with  his  carrots  and  beets,  and 
will  sometimes  pull  a  beet  plant  for  a  weed, 
but — the  visitor  is  convinced  and  forever  aft¬ 
erward  is  a  walking  delegate  whose  chief  duty 
in  life  is  to  tell  about  this  “wonderful”  dem¬ 
onstration. 

The  flve-flngered  hard  weeder  was  found 
to  be  the  most  useful  tool  for  cultivation; 
with  one  hand  close  to  the  plant,  the  young 
gardener  can  loosen  the  soil  round  about 
it.  This  tool,  with  the  aid  of  the  boy’s 
Ave  Angers  is  sufficient  for  all  cultivation  of 
small  vegetables.  By  the  end  of  the  Arst  week, 
the  plants  are  up  enough  to  mark  the  rows 
and  the  boys  then  do  their  Arst  cultivating, 
using  the  weeder  and  loosening  the  earth  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches,  carefully  removing  all  the  weeds.  The 
tiny  weeds  are  pulled  with  the  Angers  from  the 
vegetable  rows,  and  the  hand  carriers  are  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  all  weeds  and  small  stones. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  edges  of  the  plot  are 
straightened  by  using  a  short  garden  line  and 
spade.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  all  rows 
run  the  long  way  of  the  garden,  because  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  they  are  more  easily 
planted  and  cultivated;  whether  the  rows  run 
north  and  south  or  east  and  west  is  not  so 
important.  Care  is  taken  to  have  level  rows, 
not  ridges,  for  such  elevated  places  soon  dry 
out  and  the  plants  suffer  for  moisture. 

Each  boy  keeps  a  simple  diary  of  his  plot,  to 
record  the  work  done  each  week.  The  entries 
include :  what  is  planted,  variety,  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  space  given,  time  of  gathering,  and  yield. 
Such  work  greatly  strengthens  the  boy’s  pow- 
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ers  of  accurate  observation,  and  is  a  permanent 
affair  that  can  be  referred  to  every  year. 


Cost. 


%  pint  onion  sets . 

_  $0.05 

%  ounce  radish. 

. 04 

1  pint  peas. . . . 

. 15 

14  ounce  lettuce 

. 04 

12  cabbage  plants . 

. 08 

‘A  ounce  beets.. 

. 04 

14  ounce  cucumbers . 

. 05 

Total  cost . 

.  $0.45 

How  TO  Pl.\nt. 

^Distance  Between— > 

Variety 

Rows 

Plants 

Depth 

Beans  . 

.  2  ft. 

2  in. 

2  in. 

Cabbage  . 

.  2  ft. 

3  ft. 

4  in. 

Carrot  . ; . . 

.15  in. 

3  in. 

1  in. 

Corn  . 

.  3  ft. 

3  ft. 

3  in. 

Egg  plant . 

.  2  ft. 

3  ft. 

4  in. 

Lettuce  . 

.  1  ft. 

1  ft. 

1  in. 

Onion  sets . 

.15  in. 

4  in. 

4  in. 

Peas  . 

. .  2  ft. 

Close 

2  in. 

Pepper  plants. . 

. .  2  ft. 

3  ft. 

4  in. 

Radish  . 

..  1  ft. 

1  in. 

2  in. 

Tomato  plants. 

. .  8  ft. 

3  ft. 

4  in. 

Harz'esting. — 

The  first 

question 

invariably 

asked  about  the  gardens 

concerns 

the  disposi- 

tion  of  the  produce,  as  if  production  and  possi¬ 
ble  financial  gain  were  the  chief  aim  and  object 
of  the  work.  The  young  gardener  disposes  of 
his  produce  as  he  chooses;  he  is  a  law  unto 
himself ;  he  can  eat  his  vegetables,  give  them 
away,  take  them  home  to  his  parents  living  in 
the  city,  or  sell  them  to  our  nearby  friends; 
some  boys  have  made  a  little  pin  money  by 
selling  their  vegetables.  As  indicated  before, 
the  year’s  work  is  not  finished  in  June,  for 
through  September  and  October,  quantities  of 
ripe,  juicy  tomatoes  find  their  way  to  lockers, 
cottages,  and  the  dining  room.  Turnips  are 
another  source  of  esculent  joy  during  these  fall 
days.  The  greatest  cause  of  rejoicing  is  shown 
the  second  week  in  September,  the  time  set 
aside  for  the  past  three  years  for  the  “annual 
corn  roast.”  Then,  indeed,  come  thank.'ul 
hearts;  for  gathered  around  blazing  fires,  the 
whole  boys’  school  roast  their  corn,  potatoes 
and  apples,  tell  stories,  recount  their  funny  gar¬ 
den  experiences  and  sing  songs  to  the  harvest 
moon. 

In  drawing  the  diagram  for  his  future  gar¬ 
den,  each  l)oy  lets  one  cell  on  his  Braille  slate 


equal  one  foot  of  ground ;  in  this  way  lie  fig¬ 
ured  out  a  definite  planting  plan,  showing  just 
where  everything  should  go,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  rows,  and  the  cost  of  seed,  which  gave 
him  a  practical  problem  in  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  some  knowledge  of  seed  catalogues.  To 
illustrate :  One  ounce  of  carrot  seed  will  sow 
100  feet  of  drill ;  twenty  feet  equals  one-fifth 
of  an  ounce  which,  at  20  cents  an  ounce,  would 
be  four  cents ;  the  cost  of  his  radish  and  onion 
sets  are  worked  out  the  same  way.  By  plan¬ 
ning  his  garden  early,  changes  could  be  made 
to  advantage. 

The  school  garden  being  some  distance  from 
the  main  building,  the  Sloyd  department  built 
a  fool  shed  in  the  field,  adjacent  to  the  gardens. 
This  building  is  of  simple  design,  but  ample 
in  size  to  take  care  of  all  the  tools  used.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  and  early  spring  days, 
the  boys  made  tools  and  equipment,  needed  for 
their  future  gardens,  in  the  Sloyd  shop,  under 
the  able  direction  of  their  teacher,  Mr.  Randle. 
Such  tools  as  plot  stakes,  hand  carriers,  wood¬ 
en  mallets,  dibbles  or  short-pointed  sticks,  were 
finished  and  pigeon-holed  for  future  use. 

In  order  to  attract  and  satisfy  some  of  our 
native  birds,  Mr.  Randle  assisted  his  boys  in 
planning  and  building  some  bird-houses  which 
were  placed  in  the  field  beside  the  orchard  and 
the  gardens.  We  hope  to  see  these  occupied 
by  the  wren,  the  bluebird  and  the  martin.  The 
robins,  thrushes,  catbirds,  bluejays  and  wood¬ 
peckers  have  their  homes  in  their  favorite  re¬ 
treats,  a  little  apart  from  the  day’s  activity.  It 
is  coming  to  be  well  understood  that  birds  help 
us  in  raising  fruit  and  vegetables  in  ways  that 
we  are  least  able  to  help  ourselves. 

To  do  good  gardening,  a  boy  must  have  good 
tools;  and  if  he  owns  these  tools,  or  is  a  joint- 
owner,  he  will  exercise  more  care  in  the  way 
he  uses  them.  On  taking  an  inventory  of  im¬ 
plements  in  the  tool  shed,  in  February,  it  was 
found  that  we  ought  to  have,  in  addition  to  our 
stock,  one-half  dozen  ten-tooth  rakes,  one-half 
dozen  seven-inch  hoes,  two  steel  spades,  one 
dozen  hand  weeders,  and  a  wheel  hoe  with 
most  of  the  attachments.  To  go  to  the  hard¬ 
ware  store  and  buy  them  with  their  own 
money  would  be  a  capital  thing,  these  builders 
of  the  tool  shed  thought ;  but  how  raise  the 
caf>i1alf  Do  the  thing  that  lies  nearest  you — 
so  the  old  adage  goes.  .Across  the  cloister 
from  the  class  room  stood  the  open  door  to 
the  broom  shop,  along  whose  walls  were  dozens 
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of  brooms,  tied  up,  waiting  for  prospective 
buyers.  For  three  successive  Saturdays,  young 
salesmen  charged  upon  that  shop  and  took  out 
those  brooms — never  to  return!  but  in  their 
place  enough  money  to  make  that  trip  to  the 
hardware  store.  There  is  not  any  doubt  in 
our  minds  that,  hereafter,  tools  will  be  more 
carefully  kept  in  the  racks  made  for  them  in 
the  tool  shed,  and  that  they  will  be  clean  and 
ready  for  the  next  class  needing  them. 

Enthusiasm  ran  high,  almost  to  the  breaking 
point,  when  the  boys,  sixty-two  in  all,  voted 
unanimously  to  enter  the  school  garden  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  Evening  Telegraph,  an 
afternoon  paper  of  the  first  rank.  This  con¬ 
test  not  only  allowed  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  city  to  enter,  but  any  individual 
desiring  to  compete  could  do  so.  In  the  con¬ 
test,  judged  by  an  expert  from  one  of  the 
largest  seed  houses  in  the  city,  the  first,  second 
and  third  prizes  were  won  by  our  boys.  Be¬ 
sides  these  prizes,  eight  “certificates  of  merit” 
were  awarded  to  eight  proud  boys.  This  con¬ 
test  was  judged  on  neatness,  style  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  perfection  of  products,  and  general  ex¬ 
cellence. 

.\ny  garden  would  be  incomplete  without 
flowers.  Three  plots,  regulation  size,  were 
t.aken  in  the  very  front  of  the  garden.  These 


were  planted  in  sweet  alyssum,  nasturtiums, 
four-o’clocks,  corn  flowers,  marigolds  and  zin¬ 
nias.  Back  of  the  zinnias  was  a  row  of  dahlias. 
Teachers  and  pupils  had  plenty  of  flowers  to 
grace  their  class  rooms  on  their  return  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Fully  half  the  charm  of  success  in 
flower  gardening  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
result  of  one’s  own  labor,  and  to  be  familiar 
with  the  why  and  wherefore  adds  greatly  to 
the  pleasures  of  gardening. 

To  sum  up,  the  purposes  of  gardening  are 
many:  it  is  another  means  of  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise,  a  valuable  incentive  to  nature  study,  a 
good  way  to  teach  manual  training,  it  gives 
an  opportunity  to  inculcate  a  love  of  work ;  but 
first,  last,  and  always  the  aim  and  object  of 
gardening  in  school,  in  any  grade,  is  character¬ 
building. 


GARDENING  AT  THE  LOUISIANA 
STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

“We  only  made  a  beginning  in  the  garden 
work  last  year  but  we  hope  to  continue  arid 
improve  this  phase  of  our  work  this  spring. 
The  children  did  their  own  planting,  but  the 
soil  was  well  prepared  by  outside  help  in  the 
following  manner:  a  large  bed  about  twelve 
feet  wide  was  thrown  up  across  the  garden 
spot  and  then  rows  were  made  across  this 


A  iplendid  Mart  in  gardening  at  the  Louiiiana  School  for  the  lllind 
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about  three  feet  apart.  At  the  end  of  each 
row  a  small  stake  was  driven  and  a  cord 
stretched  from  the  stake  at  one  end  of  the 
row  to  the  stake  at  the  other  end  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  guide  for  planting.  Along  this  cord  the 
students  measured  and  planted  theirs  seeds  or 
plants  at  regular  intervals.  The  measures 
were  furnished  by  the  teachers,  and  trowels 


and  small  paddles  were  used  for  planting.  The 
students  did  not  accomplish  much  in  the  way 
of  cultivating  but  I  think  that  they  will  be  able 
to  do  more  this  year. 

Since  we  are  just  beginning  this  work  I 
shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  “Outlook”  on  gardening.” 

G,  C.  Huckaby,  Sup’t. 


OUR  SCHOOL  GARDEN 

Br  HAST  QUINN, 

Teacher  of  Second  Grade,  GirU’  School,  PenaaylTania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


Before  the  winter  is  over,  the  girls  of  the 
Second  Grade  have  started  their  garden — on 
paper.  This  is  their  language  work  for  March. 

Having  had  small  individual  gardens  for  two 
seasons  (Kindergarten  and  First  Grade),  they 
are  ready  for  a  "really,  truly  garden — a  big 
garden.”  In  this  community  garden,  planning, 
measuring,  and  working  with  each  other  for 
the  general  good  are  the  most  valuable  new 
lessons  obtained. 

First  of  all  we  choose  what  we  desire  to 
raise:  radishes,  onions,  tomatoes  and  lettuce 
always  head  the  list.  This  year  with  the  fore¬ 
going  are  carrots,  beans,  peppers,  cabbages  and 
eggplants. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  begin  work  with  our 
Braille  slates: 

1.  A  plan  is  made  04  inch  to  1  foot)  show¬ 
ing  the  proper  distances  apart  the  plants  and 
drills  should  be  placed. 

2.  A  list  is  made  of  the  seeds  and  the  plants 
required,  giving  the  special  name  and  the 
price.  Title  of  this  list — “Counting  the  Cost.” 

3.  A  business  letter  containing  the  order. 

4.  A  list  stating  at  what  depth  and  how  far 
apart  the  seeds  and  the  plants  should  be 
placed. 

5.  A  diary — when  planted,  when  sprouted, 
when  matured. 

To  get  the  best  results  both  mentally  and 
physically  (no  worry  about  clothes  and  free¬ 
dom  of  movement),  a  girl  should  have  a  suit 
consisting  of  bloomers  and  a  middy  blouse, 
preferably  of  khaki  cloth.  Such  a  suit  will  be 
serviceable  on  all  her  outings  for  it  will  en¬ 
able  her  to  climb  trees  and  fences  without 
fear  of  tears  or  tumbles;  and  with  this  outfit 
the  laundry  will  not  be  overburdened  when 
such  expeditions  take  place.  These  suits  so 
appealed  to  the  parents  that  some  sent  money 


to  pay  for  the  material,  which  is  being  made 
up  by  the  older  girls  in  our  workroom,  while 
others  are  being  made  at  home. 

Work  is  begun  in  the  garden  in  April  if  the 
soil  is  in  condition;  and  vigorous  work  it  is, 
too,  with  rake,  hoe  and  trowel. 

When  the  soil  is  sufficiently  hne  and  level 
(for  convenience  in  explaining  we  will  start  at 
the  east  side  of  the  garden),  a  stake  is  driven 
in  at  the  southeast  corner  and  another  at  the 
northeast  corner ;  a  piece  of  heavy  twine, 
touching  the  ground,  is  stretched  from  one 
stake  to  the  other.  Then  at  the  required  dis¬ 
tance  (this  depends  on  what  is  to  be  planted) 
another  set  of  stakes  is  set  up.  The  first  set 
is  not  removed  until  the  planting  between  the 
second  set  is  done. 

The  measuring  is  done  with  heavy  sticks,  3 
feet  long,  with  marks  6  inches  apart  cut  upon 
them. 

To  make  a  drill  in  which  to  plant  the  seeds, 
a  stick  sharpened  at  one  end  is  drawn  along 
the  ground  closely  following  the  string. 

Our  time  to  garden  is  usually  the  time  as¬ 
signed  for  walking — the  Second  and  Third 
Grades  of  the  Girls’  School  go  out’  regularly 
twice  a  week  for  an  hour  in  fair  weather — but 
at  planting  time  and  when  the  weeds  are  trying 
to  gain  the  headway,  occasionally  we  spend  a 
whole  morning  gardening. 

As  we  do  not  like  to  destroy  needlessly  life 
in  any  form,  we  must  do  some  careful  work 
while  sowing  the  seed ;  for  it  seems  “so  cruel” 
even  to  thin  out  the  rows. 

When  the  planting  has  been  finished,  a  warm, 
rainy  day  is  hoped  for.  If  we  are  so  favored, 
in  a  few  days  we  find  our  radishes  and  lettuce 
have  sprouted. 

How  interesting  to  note  the  manner  in 
(Continued  on  page  174.) 


Plan  of  garden  40  feet  by  tO  feet  at  the  Overbrook  Philadelphia  School  (1014). 
Ai  worked  out  on  Braille  slate  by  each  girl  in  Second  Grade  from  dictation. 
Where  poaaible,  the  initial  letter  of  each  variety  of  plant  is  used  to  indicate  its 
location.  The  lettering  on  the  plan  is  done  by  the  teacher. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


MISS  ADELAIDE  MOON 

Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  the  lifelong^ 
friend  of  all  blind  people,  died  November  12, 
1914  at  the  age  of  70.  The  funeral  of  this 
kind-hearted  and  much  beloved  lady  took 
place  on  November  18  at  the  Extra-Mural 
Cemetery.  The  affection  that  she  had  won 
among  the  blind  poor  and  the  esteem  in 


which  she  was  held  by  all  who  work  for  the 
blind  was  touchingly  demonstrated.  There 
were  many  blind  people  at  the  graveside,  and 
they  sang  a  hymn  over  the  lowered  coffin. 
They  also  put  together  their  mites — for  all 
were  pensioners  of  Miss  Moon’s  society — to 
send  a  beautiful  cushion  of  flowers,  with  the 
words  “At  Rest”  worked  in  violets.  Miss 
Moon’s  favourite  flower,  and  a  crown  of 
violets  in  the  corner. 

The  service  at  the  house  in  Brighton — 
the'  centre  of  Miss  Moon's  world-wide  work 
— was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Shearer, 
for  long  years  a  friend  of  the  deceased  and 
helper  in  the  work.  The  last  rites  at  the 
graveside  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Wilson,  of  St.  Margaret’s. 

correspondent  writes :  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  persons  that  came  together  in 
the  cemetery  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Miss  Moon  was  both  touching 
and  impressive.  As  soon  as  the  burial  service 
came  to  an  end  they  sang  their  favourite 
hymn,  “Blessed  Assurance,  Jesus  is  Mine,” 
and  one  could  readily  preceive  the  emotion 
that  stirred  their  hearts  at  the  moment.  .\nd 


indeed  this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
one  considers  the  deceased  lady’s  life-long 
interest  in  them  and  her  whole-hearted  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  well-being.  It  was  not  only  in 
printing  books  for  them  to  read  she  directed 
her  energies;  her  gifts  to  them  of  bread  and 
coal  all  the  year  round,  and  of  special  gifts 
at  Christmas  time,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Blind  Relief  Society,  organized  and  carried 
on  by  herself,  made  her  one  of  their  best 
friends  on  earth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  form 
of  help  for  the  poor  blind  will  not  suffer  by 
her  passing  away.  One  can  conceive  of  no 
better  form  of  a  memorial  to  her  than  the 
continuance  of  such  benefits  to  those  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  day  and  who  now  mourn 
her  loss.  Brighton  may  well  be  proud  to 
have  had  within  her  gates  one  so  richly  en¬ 
dowed  and  so  diligent  in  this  sphere  of 
Christian  activity  that  every  year  there  radi¬ 
ated  from  it  high-class  literature  to  the  blind 
of  every  race  and  clime,  and  making  it  in¬ 
deed  a  centre  of  light  and  truth.  For  her 
life  service  in  this  noble  cause  a  monument, 
we  consider,  ought  to  be  erected  to  her 
memory;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  could  be 
more  suitable,  we  are  persuaded,  than  just 
the  continuance  of  the  work  to  which  she  de¬ 
voted  her  whole  life. —  (Extract  from  the 
Brighton  Herald,  Brighton,  England,  of  No¬ 
vember  21,  1914. )• 


Miss  Moon  carried  on  the  work,  initiated 
by  her  father,  at  104,  Queen’s  Road,  Brighton. 
Everyone  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  friend¬ 
ship  must  have  been  struck  by  her  wonder¬ 
ful  capacity  for  business,  and  the  thorough¬ 
ness  and  determination  with  which  she  carried 
out  ideas  that  she  conceived  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  blind.  She  personally  super¬ 
intended  the  whole  of  the  work  carried  on  at 
Queen’s  Road,  Brighton,  for  embossing  and 
circulating  books  in  Moon  type,  as  well  as 
the  Brighton  Blind  Relief  Society,  which  be¬ 
friended  so  many  of  the  blind  poor  there. 
She  was  also  most  energetic  and  successful 
in  establishing  The  Moon  Pension  Society 
for  the  needy  blind  of  the  county.  To 
mental  ability  of  a  marked  type  she  joined 
a  singleness  and  sincerity  of  character  that 
made  her  the  forceful  per.sonality  she  was, 
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and  gave  her  the  persistence  -and  persever¬ 
ance  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  resulted  in  their  being 
overcome.  The  loss  of  her  only  brother.  Dr. 
R,  C.  Moon,  Secretary  to  the  Home  Teaching 
Society,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  preceding  spring,  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  his  sister,  and  must,  we  fear,  have 
hastened  the  fatal  termination  of  her  im¬ 
pending  illness.  It  was  most  touching  to  see 
the  number  of  blind  persons  who  attended 
the  ceremony  at  the  grave-side,  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  felt  for 
her  who  was  gone,  who  in  life  had  been  their 
never-failing  helper  and  true  friend. 

“And  doubtless  unto  her  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit. 

In  such  great  offices  as  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven.” 

— (From  The  Blind,  January,  1915.) 


“Miss  Moon  carried  on  the  work  of  pub¬ 
lishing  books  for  the  blind  with  signal  suc¬ 
cess.  For  one  head  and  one  pair  of  hands  to 
have  conducted  what  was  in  effect  a  printing 
establishment  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose, 
was  a  feat  which  few  could  have  accom¬ 
plished.  It  was  an  education  to  pass  through 
the  various  rooms  of  the  Moon  Society  and 
hear  every  detail  explained  by  the  Hon.  Sec¬ 
retary.  Every  department  bore  the  trace  of 
great  ability,  keen  perception,  business  prin¬ 
ciples  and  all  those  other  qualities  which  are 
necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  highly 
specialized  work.  To  have  known  Miss  Moon 
intimately,  as  we  have  done,  was  to  esteem 
her  a  refined,  educated,  capable  and  alto¬ 
gether  delightful  Christian  English  lady.  Her 
whole  life  was  spent  in  the  cause  of  the  blind 
without  fee  or  reward  and  the  whole  of  the 
world  is  vastly  poorer  by  her  death.” — (From 
The  Braille  Review,  December,  1914.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 

Society  for  the  Higher  Educ.mion  of  the 
Blind 

The  Society  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind  has  recently  been  formed  in  California 
as  the  result  of  an  effort  to  secure  readers  for 
blind  men  and  women  desirous  of  continuing 
their  studies  in  one  of  the  universities  of  the 
state.  The  following  officers  and  statement 
appear  on  the  prospectus  of  this  new  organ¬ 
ization:  President,  Dr.  Newel  Perry;  Sec¬ 
retary.  Raine  Bennett  of  San  Francisco; 
Treasurer,  Frederick  M.  Shipper,  Attorney  at 
Law,  San  Francisco. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  pay  to 
the  Society  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  a  month 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  and 
after  the  date  on  which  this  subscription  list 
shall  first  have  bejn  signed  by  twenty-five 
persons.  The  said  Society  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind  hereby  agrees  that  in 
consideration  of  this  subscription  it  will  use 
ALL  the  money  so  provided  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  reader  for  a  blind  student  either  at  the 
University  of  California  or  at  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford,  Jr.,  University. 


State  Library — Department  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Foley,  Home  and  Library  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  began  work  early  in  July,  with  hours 
twice  a  week  at  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library,  and  making  visits  to  the  blind  on  other 
days.  Recently  the  library  location  has  been 
changed  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Free 
Library,  10th  floor.  Hall  of  Records.  Up  to 
September  25  Miss  Foley  had  given  72  lessons 
in  the  homes  of  the  blind,  and  47  lessons  in  the 
Library  on  the  20  afternoons  she  had  spent 
there.  Many  blind  persons,  too  far  away  from 
Los  Angeles  to  go  there  for  lessons,  are  being 
helped  through  correspondence. 

The  following  rules  for  those  who  are  trying 
to  learn  a  type  for  the  blind  have  been  com¬ 
piled  by  Miss  Foley.  They  are  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions,  since  they  are  based  on  her  wide  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  teacher. 

RULES  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

When  seeking  inforniation  concerning  raised  type, 
the  beginner  should  state  his  or  her  age,  as  this  is  an 
important  factor  in  determining  what  system  is  best 
to  recommend. 

In  learning  to  read  Moon  or  any  other  system,  use 
index  Anger  of  right  hand,  or  when  not  possible,  the 
same  finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  middle  finger  of  either 
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hand,  may  be  used.  The  finger — not  the  hand — 
should  lie  flat  upon  the  letter,  never  stand  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  and  may  be  moved  either  back  or  forth,  or  from 
side  to  side,  in  feeling  the  letter.  The  nail  should  be 
cut  very  short,  and  kept  so,  in  order  to  leave  the 
flesh  at  end  of  finger  unconfined.  The  finger  will 
flatten  out  from  continuous  rubbing  on  the  letters, 
and  the  flesh  should  be  pinched  im  whenever  the 
finger  feels  at  all  numb.  When  the  finger  it  cold,  the 
bands  should  be  warmed  before  reading. 

The  whole  alphabet  should  not  be  learned  at  one 
time.  It  it  best  to  study  six  or  seven  letters,  and 
when  the  finger  has  mastered  those,  take  the  next 
seven,  and  so  on,  until  all  have  been  learned.  It  is 
unwise  to  try  to  read  before  the  whole  alphabet  has 
been  thoroughly  mastered.  Beginners  should  never 
study  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  one 
time,  though  this  should  be  done  several  times  daily. 
This  will  avoid  much  discouragement,  as  too  pro¬ 
longed  application  tires  the  untrained  finger,  and  puz¬ 
zles  the  brain.  In  most  cases,  it  is  wise  for  beginners 
to  read  the  Reader  or  Primer  through  at  least  twice 
before  requesting  other  reading,  as  the  shorter  words 
are  easier  for  the  finger  to  grasp. 

In  reading  New  York  Point  or  Braille,  the  left  hand 
finger  should  be  kept  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and 
slipped  to  the  one  below  before  the  right  hand  returns, 
thus  making  it  easier  to  keep  the  place. — (From  News 
Notes  of  California  Libraries,  October,  1914.) 


COLORADO 
School  for  the  Blind 

George  Nix,  a  pupil  in  the  Colorado  School 
for  the  Blind,  has  recently  secured  from  the 
Review  of  Reviews  the  privilege  of  working 
for  a  subscription  scholarship,  and  he  expects 
to  make  enough  out  of  it  during  the  next  eight 
months  to  give  him  a  good  start  in  college 
next  fall.  The  proposition  pays  him  a  graded 
commission  from  fifty  cents  up  to  a  dollar  for 
the  subscriptions  he  secures  up  to  400;  and 
after  that  he  receives  one  dollar  each.  The 
territory  assigned  him  includes  the  city  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  and  the  western  slope  of  the 
state  with  the  single  exception  of  his  home 
town.  George  has  already  quite  a  respectable 
number  of  subscriptions  in  his  little  book,  and 
he  hasn’t  really  started,  but  with  the  energy 
he  goes  after  things  it  wouldn’t  be  surprising 
to  see  him  break  the  record. 

Accompanied  by  his  brother,  who  is  a  Colo¬ 
rado  College  student,  George  made  merry  dur¬ 
ing  the  holidays  at  the  home  of  his  parents 
at  Austin.  While  George  was  there,  he  made 
good  use  of  his  time  rustling  subscriptions  for 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  he  easily  made  himself  eligible  for  the 
prize  of  a  set  of  Kipling’s  works.  The  re¬ 
quirement  to  win  the  prize  was  to  take  fifty 
subscriptions  during  the  month  of  December, 
and  George  sent  in  110. — (From  the  Colorado 
Index,  Dec.  4,  1914,  Jan.  8,  1915.) 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress 

HARRIET  L.  STONE,  CORRESPONDENT 

A  recent  purchase  of  books  in  Moon  type, 
amounting  to  $98.  has  been  received.  A  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  in  New  York  Point  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Braille,  amounting  to  $400  and  of  music 
amounting  to  $50  has  been  made  and  will  be 
received  before  long,  it  is  hoped. 

Under  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913,  providing 
the  subsidy  for  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  there  is  sent  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  So  our  collection  is 
steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  value. 

A  catalogue  in  ink  print  listing  all  the  books 
for  the  blind  according  to  the  various  systems 
of  embossed  type,  with  brief  titles  under  an 
alphabetical  list  of  authors,  has  been  prepared 
and  published  by  the  Library  and  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  request  to  any  blind  reader.  This 
catalogue  contains  a  list  of  all  books,  music 
and  periodicals  purchased  up  to  June  30,  1914. 

These  books  will,  be  sent  by  mail,  with 
franked  return,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  but 
this  request  is  made ;  that  the  reader  first  make 
sure  that  the  book  desired  caniwt  be  obtained 
from  any  library  in  his  own  State  or  near-by 
City  Library.  Correspondence  concerning 
books,  periodicals,  music,  etc.,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Assistant  in  Charge,  Room 
for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  $100,000  Motion  Wonder  Pictures 
shown  by  Henry  W.  Savage  were  produced 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Columbia 
Theater,  Washington,  D,  C.,  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  10th.  These  pictures  are  based  on 
the  inspiring  work,  “Uncle  Sam  at  Work,’’  by 
Frederic  J.  Haskin,  and  their  educational  value 
is  inestimable,  as  well  as  dramatic  and  forceful. 

Among  the  pictures  are  a  number  taken  in 
the  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  in  the  Library 
of  (Congress  which  show  the  arrangement  of 
the  room,  the  book  shelves  and  cases  and  the 
beautiful  glass  cases  containing  the  exhibits  of 
work  done  by  the  blind  in  the  various  State 
schools  and  other  institutions,  and  the  various 
appliances  to  be  found  in  the  room.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  readers  were  asked  to  come  to  the 
room  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  various 
writing  machines,  slates  and  other  apparatus. 
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Some  readers  were  photographed  while  play¬ 
ing  various  games,  as  checkers,  dominoes  and 
cards.  One  film  shows  Sen.  T.  P.  Gore  in  the 
act  of  dictating  a  letter  to  a  blind  stenog¬ 
rapher.  The  pictures  taken  in  this  room  are 
given  more  prominence,  it  is  said,  than  any 
other  views  taken  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  as  these  pictures  have  begun  their 
journey  to  their  ultimate  goal,  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  and  will  probably  be 
shown  in  many  places  en  route,  it  is  hoped 
they  may  awaken  much  intelligent  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  blind 
wherever  shown. 

FLORIDA 

School  for  the  Blind 

H.  WILSON  BEATTY,  CORRESPONDENT 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Florida  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Osteopathic  Physicians,  Dr.  DeWitt 
Lightsey  of  Bartow,  Fla.,  an  ex-pupil  of  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  Association. 
DcWitt  Lightsey  graduated  at  the  Florida 
school  in  May,  '08.  The  following  year  he 
spent  at  his  home,  casting  about  for  an  occupa¬ 
tion.  In  the  fall  of  ’09,  though  totally  blind, 
he  boarded  the  train  and  traveled  to  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo.,  alone.  There  he  entered  the  well- 
known  school  of  osteopathy,  and  after  a  three 
years’  course  graduated  very  creditably  in  a 
large  class.  He  next  took  the  medical  exami¬ 
nations  of  several  of  the  states  and  has  since 
been  practising  his  chosen  profession  with  a 
marked  degree  of  success. 

Next  spring,  three  very  promising  young  girls 
will  graduate  from  the  Florida  school.  Miss 
Mabel  Bates  expects  to  continue  her  educa¬ 
tional  training  at  the  College  for  Women  at 
Tallahasse.  Miss  Pearl  Brown  hopes  to  go  to 
Philadelphia,  where  she  will  further  pursue  her 
musical  education.  Miss  Bessie  Sikes  is  yet 
undecided  as  to  her  immediate  future. 

IOWA 

School  for  the  Blind 

The  fifth  annual  declamatory  contest  at  the 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the 
college  auditorium  Friday  evening,  Jan.  15, 
and  proved  an  interesting  event  to  the  students, 
teachers  and  outside  guests  present. 

Each  number  on  the  program  was  excellent 


and  showed  the  most  painstaking  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  participating  and  on  the  part  of 
literary  teacher  under  whose  direction  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  given.  In  the  oratorical  class  there 
were  four  participants,  Paul  Menagh,  Clifford 
Bryant,  Elliott  Collison  and  Tom  Tiernan.  In 
the  dramatic  class  the  selections  were  given  by 
Grant  Perrin,  Fern  Conn,  Elsie  Shields  and 
Esther  Turnell,  and  in  the  humorous  by  Louise 
Dowell  and  Agnes  Burlingame. 

The  judges  were  Prof.  John  Barnes  and 
Prof.  Charles  Meyerholz  of  Cedar  Falls  and 
Attorney  Hugh  Mossman  of  Vinton,  and  their 
decisions  resulted  as  follows:  Tom  Tiernan 
first  in  the  oratorical  class,  Elsie  Shields  first 
in  the  dramatic  class,  Agnes  Burlingame  first 
in  the  humorous  class,  with  Tom  Tiernan  win¬ 
ner  over  all.  Mr.  Tiernan  will  represent  the 
school  in  the  district  contest  to  be  held  next 
month,  which  gives  the  assurance  of  a  most 
creditable  entry  with  many  possibilities  for  fur¬ 
ther  honors  for  the  college  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Barnes,  in  giving  the  decision  and  presenting 
the  medals  to  the  successful  contestants,  said 
many  encouraging  things  to  these  young 
students  who  are  accomplishing  excellent  re¬ 
sults. 

The  college  choir  gave  several  selections 
which  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  program,  as 
did  also  the  piano  solo  by  Leroy  Statdlander 
and  the  piano  duet  by  Frank  Voelker  and 
Grant  Perrin. — (From  the  Vinton  Eagle,  Jan. 
16,  1915.) 

KENTUCKY 
School  for  the  Blind 

SUSAN  B.  MERWIN,  CORRESPONDENT 

An  outdoor  community  Christmas  tree  was 
the  unique  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
Christmas  celebration  at  the  Kentucky  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  A 
beautiful  Norway  spruce  on  the  front  lawn 
was  draped  with  hundreds  of  incandescent 
lights.  Surmounting  the  tree  which  was 
seventy  feet  in  height  was  a  huge  electric  star. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  Christmas  Night  and  New 
Year’s  Eve  the  pupils  of  the  school,  together 
with  friends  and  neighbors,  gathered  about 
the  lighted  tree  and  sang  (Christmas  carols 
and  hymns.  There  was  also  the  usual  tree  in¬ 
doors  lighted  also  by  electricity  and  trimmed 
in  white  and  silver. 

Van  Dyke’s  “Christmas  Spirit’’  was  the 
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theme  worked  out  in  the  program  given  on 
the  morning  before  Christmas. 

All  the  children  in  the  school  seemed  im¬ 
bued  with  the  Christmas  spirit  and  did  some¬ 
thing  to  bring  joy  and  gladness  to  others. 

The  girls  prepared  a  box  of  gifts  consisting 
of  work  bags,  pin  cushions,  needle  books, 
darning  outfits,  etc.,  for  the  forty  old  ladies 
at  Parr’s  Rest,  while  the  boys  made  ham¬ 
mocks,  brushes,  brooms  and  toys  for  the  little 
children  at  Waverly  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

.As  most  of  the  children  remained  at  school 
during  the  holidays,  a  few  classes  were  held 
in  the  morning  but  each  afternoon  some  kind 
of  an  entertainment  was  given  so  all  had  a 
very  happy  time. 


MAINE 

Institute  for  the  Blind 

MILLARD  W.  BALDWIN,  CORRESPONDENT 

On  October  17,  1914,  the  Maine  Institution 
for  the  Blind  opened  the  Barker  Memorial 
Building  as  a  home  for  the  blind  girls  during 
their  attendance  at  the  school.  This  building 
was  formerly  the  administration  building.  It 
was  built  in  1909  at  a  cost  approximating 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  used  as  the  home  for  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Clark  H.  Barker 
and  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  James  C.  Jordan, 
sister  of  of  the  late  Clark  H.  Barker,  approxi¬ 
mately  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  raised. 
This  amount  was  known  as  the  Barker  Fund. 
Out  of  this  fund  eight  thousand  dollars  has 
been  used  in  building  a  small  bungalo  as  a 
home  for  the  Superintendent,  and  the  former 
hou.-e  has  been  altered  and  refurnished  for  the 
blind  girls. 

The  week  of  October  18th  to  25th  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  Anniversary  Week,  being  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  school.  On 
Monday  evening,  October  19th,  the  Maine  Fra¬ 
ternal  Association  for  the  Blind  gave  a  concert 
In  City  Hall  from  which  a  goodly  sum  was 
netted.  On  Tuesday  evening,  October  20th,  the 
Superintendent  entertained  the  blind  men  at 
a  housewarming  and  smoker  in  the  new 
bungalo.  On  Wednesday  evening,  October 
21st,  Mrs.  Baldwin  entertained  the  blind  girls, 
the  music  being  furnished  by  the  Orchestra. 
Friday  evening  Miss  .Alice  E.  Jones,  the 


matron,  entertained  the  entire  school  at  the 
Barker  Memorial  Building.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  directors  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
week  annually  at  which  meetings  the  public 
will  be  invited. 

The  Barker  Memorial  will  accommodate 
about  twenty  girls.  At  present  there  are  six 
girls  living  at  the  cottage.  The  others  attend¬ 
ing  the  school  reside  in  their  own  homes.  It 
is  intended  to  give  the  girls  such  training  that 
when  they  have  completed  the  entire  course 
they  will  be  able  to  return  to  their  homes  active 
and  useful  factors  in  society,  capable  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  duties  of  the  home.  The  opening 
of  the  Barker  Memorial  Building  is  the  first 
step  in  solving  one  of  the  perplexing  problems 
in  our  work  for  the  blind,  namely,  housing. 

The  following  trades  and  arts  are  taught  at 
the  institution :  broom  making,  mattress  mak¬ 
ing,  upholstering,  sewing,  chair  caning,  chair 
repairing,  basketry,  and  the  making  of  window 
box  stands.  We  give  special  attention  to  the 
seating  of  rush  chairs.  The  following  will 
show  the  average  for  the  month :  100  dozen 

brooms,  200  chairs  recaned,  10  chairs  uphol¬ 
stered,  40  new  mattresses  made,  40  mattresses 
renovated,  besides  several  baskets  and  stands 
which  were  also  made. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Perkins  Institution 

EDWIN  L.  GARDINER,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  deeper  significance  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  has  seldom  been  better  exemplified  than 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  in  the 
period  of  preparation  preceeding  the  holidays 
and  in  the  final  accomplishment  of  (heir  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

For  many  weeks  the  various  departments  of 
the  school  directed  their  efforts  toward  this 
particular  goal.  Pupils  in  handicraft  fashioned 
sleds  and  baskets,  clothing  and  knitted  gar¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  was  intended  for  family 
or  friends,  but  much  of  which  was  designed 
for  use  of  wounded  soldiers  or  destitute 
children  in  Belgium. 

The  two  choirs  of  the  school  entered 
heartily  into  the  study  and  practice  of  special 
music  which  they  might  offer  as  a  co-operative 
gift  to  the  many  friends  and  interested  people 
who  could  be  expected  to  visit  us,  and  for  the 
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final  week  of  the  term  this  new  music  added 
interest  and  charm  to  the  morning  assembly. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  our  school  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  we  have  two 
choirs;  one  hundred  children  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  primary  schools  form  what  is 
known  as  the  Children’s  Choir,  while  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  number  Of  young  people  from 
the  grammar,  high  school  and  post-graduate 
departments  comprise  the  chorus  of  the  upper 
school. 

In  the  preparation  of  Christmas  music  both 
choirs  were  used  and  carols  entered  largely 
into  the  program,  some  being  arranged  for 
antiphonal  singing.  These  were  interspersed 
with  suitable  anthems  of  a  larger  style  and 
character  sung  by  the  school  chorus. 

Two  performances  of  this  program  were 
given ;  An  evening  performance  and  one  on 
the  closing  day  of  school.  At  this  last  con¬ 
cert  there  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
alcoves  of  the  museum  leading  to  the  assembly 
hall,  the  many  articles  of  handicraft  which 
the  pupils  had  made.  Visitors  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  this  fine  display  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  so 
many  pupils  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  if 
the  singing  which  followed  could  have  had 
quite  the  same  zest  and  quality  if  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  weeks  and  months  it  had  not  been 
mixed  with  the  generous  spirit  of  giving. 
These  young  people  came  to  the  climax  of 
their  efforts  bearing  gifts  and  with  songs  on 
their  lips,  with  the  result  that  the  carol  sing¬ 
ing  was  by  far  the  best  which  our  school  has 
enjoyed. 

The  gift  of  song  is  a  fine  thing  and  it  is  a 
delight  for  our  choirs  to  share  with  the  public 
some  of  the  choice  music  which  is  here  a  part 
of  our  daily  lives.  But  when  we  can  add  to 
this  other  gifts  which  are  the  product  of  our 
toil  and  even  sacrifice,  our  song  will  have  a 
deeper  meaning  to  both  singer  and  listener 
because  it  comes  from  the  heart.  In  view  of 
this  happy  experience  we  may  well  cultivate 
the  hope  that  every  year  at  the  approach  of 
the  Christmas  season  our  pupils  may  be  found 
actively  engaged  in  those  pursuits  which  have 
been  so  conspicious  in  the  term  just  closed 
and  that  these  young  choisters  may  always 


come  to  this  yearly  performance  of  duty  and 
privilege  with  their  arms  full  of  gifts  and  their 
hearts  full  of  song. 

New  Woolson  House  Shop  Buildi.n'g 
Extract  from  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mission’s  Report  for  1914. 

The  blind  and  the  Commonw'ealth  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  .As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  for  its  generous  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plant  at  277  Harvard  Street, 
Cambridge.  The  munificent  gift  of  the 
James  A.  Woolson  estate,  by  Mr.  Woolson’s 
widow,  supplemented  by  a  generous  expendi¬ 
ture  of  thought  and  money  by  the  .Associa¬ 
tion,  has  provided  a  unique  headquarters  for 
the  use  of  blind  women. 


New  Woolson  House  Shop 


The  new  Woolson  House  Shop  Building  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  sixty  feet  long,  with  work  rooms  on 
three  floors.  Thirty  workers  can  be  com¬ 
fortably  accommodated.  “Sunny  and  safe” 
are  the  two  characteristics  of  the  building, — 
very  important  items  for  the  place  of  occu¬ 
pation  for  a  group  of  the  handicapped.  In 
this  year  of  business  depression,  the  addition 
of  new  workers  will  necessarily  be  gradual, 
but  the  possibility  of  growth  is  a  most  ap- 
oreciated  point  about  the  building,  as  is  also 
its  fitness  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  The 
large  room  on  the  main  floor  has  been  so 
arranged,  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  work-room 
by  day  and  readily  converted  into  a  smalt  as¬ 
sembly  hall  with  stage  when  needed.  Other 
rooms  are,  in  general,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  available  for  new  or  different  occupations. 
Used  in  conjunction  with  the  Woolson  House 
itself,  this  shop  provides  an  ideal  centre  for 
blind  women. 
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WooLSON  House 

REPORT  PRESENTED  BY  MISS  DREW  AT  THE  AN¬ 
NUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MASS.  ASSOCIATION 

The  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Interests 
of  the  Blind  does  no 
more  important  work 
than  the  fostering 
and  development  of 
the  James  A.  Wool- 
son  House  here  in 
Cambridge. 

When  the  gift  of 
the  estate  was  made 
to  the  Association 
in  1910,  the  spirit  of 
home  life  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  be¬ 
quest,  for  that  is  the 
In  Woolson  House  Garden  genius  which  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  house  today. 

It  is  in  all  respects  a  home,  a  happy  home 
for  our  blind  girls  and  their  friends. 

The  house  at  present  accommodates  seven 
blind  girls,  who,  together  with  Miss  Brac- 
bury,  the  matron,  and  Mrs.  Parker,  her  as¬ 
sistant,  comprise  the  family.  Each  girl  has 
her  separate  room  which  she  cares  for  her¬ 
self,  and  each  will  confide  to  you  in  private 
that  hers  is  the  best  room  in  the  house.  A 
happy  spirit  of  comradeship  prevails,  yet  each 
girl  follows  her  individual  interest.  Break¬ 
fast  is  served  at  seven  o’clock,  and  work  in 
the  shop  begins  at  seven  forty-five.  The 
lunch  hour  is  from  twelve  fifteen  to  one 
o’clock,  followed  by  the  afternoon  shop  work 
which  closes  at  five. 

The  spare  time  of  the  household  is  spent 
much  as  we  spend  ours.  There  is  often 
reading  aloud  in  the  living  room,  while  the 
girls  knit  or  crochet.  One  girl  takes  singing 
lessons  and  is  faithful  in  her  practice;  others 
arc  often  busy  with  their  typewriters  during 
the  evening,  keeping  up  with  correspondence. 

In  the  shop  are  several  girls  not  residents 
of  the  house  who  enjoy  the  lunch  room  of 
Woolson  House  where  an  electric  stove 
stands  ready  for  use. 

Once  a  week  Miss  Garside,  a  State  Home 
Teacher,  comes  to  give  lessons  in  Braille  or 
caning  of  chairs,  in  knitting,  or  some  other 
subject  which  the  girls  desire. 


For  three  years  I  have  had  here  an  Art 
Class,  numbering  ten  or  twelve  of  the  blind 
girls  who  are  now  keenly  interested  in  the 
study  of  form  and  line  as  pictures  are  trans¬ 
lated  for  them  into  raised  outlines  which 
they  can  follow  with  their  fingers. 

Miss  Lewis,  the  manager  of  the  shop,  has 
a  noon  class,  in  chorus  singing,  the  happy  re¬ 
sult  of  which  you  will  all  enjoy  later  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  Glee  Club  entertains  us. 

Friends  are  thoughtful  in  sending  us 
tickets  for  concerts  and  other  entertainments 
and  an  occasional  theatre  party  enlivens  the 
season. 

Not  only  for  the  regular  family  is  Wool- 
son  House  a  haven  and  a  comfort,  but  blind 
guests  are  invited  the  moment  a  vacant  room 
occurs.  This  year  blind  guests  from  twenty- 
nine  different  cities  or  towns  have  been  en¬ 
tertained  over  night  or  for  meals.  Of  these, 
fourteen  are  new,  coming  to  us  for  their  first 
visit.  Each  guest  is  eager  to  return,  and 
many  are  the  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
delight  received  by  the  matron  in  friendly 
letters. 

You  can  imagine  perhaps  what  it  means 
to  a  blind  person,  living  in  uncongenial  sur¬ 
roundings,  to  come  where  blindness  is  un¬ 
derstood.  They  find  that  instead  of  being 
suffered  and  endured,  they  here  may  have  a 
natural,  normal  life,  a  life  in  which  they 
play  a  part.  Again,  if  one  newly  blind,  one 
who  can  scarcely  face  the  deprivation,  can 
spend  a  week  or  two  with  a  group  of  blind 
girls  who  are  happy,  busy  and  contented,  she 
often  goes  away  with  unsuspected  courage 
to  take  her  part  in  the  world. 

Woolson  House  is  meant  for  just  this 
work. 

We  aim  to  have  the  family  group  a  chang¬ 
ing  one,  so  that  many  may  enjoy  our  hospi¬ 
tality  as  the  years  pass.  The  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  months  see  a  wholly  new  family  under 
our  roof,  and  even  for  Thanksgiving  Day 
this  year  we  had  a  houseful  of  guests  from 
several  far  away  towns. 

In  the  summer  the  matron  plans  trips  to 
the  country  and  to  our  parks,  sails  down  the 
harbor  and  long  days  at  the  beach  for  those 
to  whom  this  is  a  novel  experience.  Car 
tickets  and  extra  fares  are  often  provided  by 
friends  for  these  excursions. 


Our  garden  and  swing  are  much  enjoyed 
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in  the  summer,  and  so  the  sense  of  home-life 
spreads. 

One  little  lady  said  that  her  two  weeks  at 
Woolson  House  were  a  foretaste  of  Heaven. 
I  might  hint  to  you  of  the  background  of 
life  from  which  some  of  our  guests  come. 
Four  are  quite  aged.  Seven  live  alone,  and 
the  time  spent  with  us  is  the  bright  spot  in 
their  lives.  Some  come  to  us  from  state  or 
public  homes,  and  all  of  them,  are  handicap¬ 
ped  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  matter 
of  sight.  Three  deaf  and  blind  girls  have 
been  with  us  at  times  this  year. 


Deaf-blind  rug  maker  at  the  Woolson  House  Shop 


Do  you  wonder  that  Woolson  House  is 
glad  to  share  its  help  with  them? 

Yet  Woolson  House  is  not  alone  for  the 
blind,— the  blind  and  the  seeing  here  con¬ 
stantly  meet  and  mingle,  and  each  finds  help 
and  pleasure  in  the  intercourse.  Twenty-seven 
is  the  number  of  seeing  guests  entertained 
this  year. 

As  an  illustration  of  many  sides  of  human 
nature,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  young  girl  with 
defective  eyesight,  who  came  for  a  visit  to 
Woolson  House  one  day.  She  thought  her¬ 
self  the  most  afflicted  of  mortals,  and  con¬ 
sumed  with  self  pity,  waited  to  have  pity  and 
sympathy  from  all  sides.  But  everyone  at 
Woolson  House  had  her  work  and  her 
amusement,  and  before  long  the  guest  began 
to  be  interested  in  the  other  girls  and  at  last 
was  eagerly  learning  about  a  typewriter  and 
its  use,  all  of  which  was  shown  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  by  one  of  our  blind  gprls. 

.^gain  we  have  a  picture  of  our  deaf  and 
'blind  Cora  Crocker  showing  and  explaining 


the  flowers  in  our  garden  to  one  who  has 
partial  vision. 

The  home-life  of  Woolson  House  includes 
quite  a  little  social  life  which  is  always  much 
enjoyed,  for  it  brings  its  widening  influence. 
Sometimes  an  evening  party  here  at  the 
House  is  managed  wholly  by  the  girls  them¬ 
selves. 

I  assure  you  their  Hallowe’en  parties  can¬ 
not  be  rivalled,  and  a  year  ago  last  June  they 
gave  a  most  clever  play,  written  by  Miss 
Lewis,  and  acted  by  the  blind  girls  under  her 
guidance. 

A  Christmas  party  with  one  of  our  girls 
as  Santa  Claus,  a  tree  and  a  pack  which  held 
a  gift  for  every  one  was  given  for  the 
Christmas  of  1913.  This  last  Christmas 
celebration  -took  the  form  of  a  party  in  this 
new  shop  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taber  re¬ 
cited  Christmas  stories  and  a  group  of 
singers  contributed  the  carols. 

Mrs.  Taber  is  ever  generous  in  coming  to 
Woolson  House  each  season  and  she  is 
always  sure  of  an  appreciative  audience.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Clark  of  Brookline  provided 
a  delightful  concert  for  us  one  year,  and  last 
season  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Hubbard  to 
entertain  the  company  with  the  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel.  With  word,  music  and 
song,  he  made  the  girls  feel  that  they  were 
almost  taking  part  in  the  opera  themselves. 
Miss  Munroe  came  with  a  group  of  Radcliffe 
girls  to  tell  stories  and  play  games.  These 
social  evenings  have  had  an  attendance  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty,  and  are  always  enjoyed 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  eager  acceptance  of 
the  next  invitation. 

In  speaking  of  the  pleasures  which  make  up 
a  part  of  the  life  at  Woolson  House,  I  must 
tell  of  the  Pianola  which  Mr.  Clarke,  aided 
by  his  friends  and  our  Concert  Fund,  con¬ 
tributed.  The  Flower  Mission  in  Boston 
sends  baskets  of  goodies  at  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  Easter.  Now  and  then  our 
vacation  fund  has  a  generous  enlargement. 

The  work  which  the  James  A.  Woolson 
House  does  and  may  do  is  scarcely  to  be 
measured,  and  I  would  emphasize  anew  the 
fact  that  it  is  here  in  our  midst,  not  only  for 
the  blind,  but  for  those  with  sight.  We  may 
turn  to  the  blind  with  pity  for  their  loss,  but 
the  more  you  are  with  them,  in  a  natural, 
friendly  way,  the  more  you  will  honor  and 
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admire  their  courage,  cheer  and  splendid 
perseverance. 

Those  who  lack  sight  are  often  gifted  with 
iM  sight. 

Not  what  we  lack  but  what  we  have  may 
be  our  watchword  as  well  as  theirs. 

MISSOURI 

Associ.\tion  for  the  Bund 

B.  FLETCHER,  CORRESPONDENT 

Miss  Caroline  W.  Bates,  former  secretary 
of  the  Missouri  Association,  has  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Harris 
who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
with  Miss  Bates  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Pension  Bill  in 
November  last  a  Bill  asking  for  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  presented 
and  is  now  before  the  Legislature. 

The  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
with  the  interest  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Bostwick,  Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  has  been  trying  to  meet  the  need  for 
dance  music  by  having  some  of  the  popular 
dances  written  in  Braille.  Mr.  Thomas  Dee, 
a  graduate  from  the  musical  department  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  blind  has  already 
transcribed  “Castle  Half  and  Half’,  “Cecile”, 
“Crooney  Melody’’  and  a  number  of  other 
dances. 

The  broom  shop  operated  by  the  Missouri 
.\ssociation  now  employs  fifteen  men.  It  was 
opened  two  years  ago  with  three  workmen. 

School  for  the  Blind 

The  Missouri  school  suffered  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  teachers,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Carr,  teacher 
of  physical  expression,  who  died  very  sud¬ 
denly  November  6,  1914,  of  acute  indigestion. 
She  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  school  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  will  be  very  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  the  school.  Her  unfailing 
cheerfulness  and  fortitude  have  been  remark¬ 
able. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Work  for  the  .Adult  Blind 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  New 
Hampshire  for  the  adult  blind  was  in  1913, 
when  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  empower¬ 
ing  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rection  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  register  of 


the  blind  of  the  state,  describing  their  condi¬ 
tion,  cause  of  blindness,  capacity  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  industrial  training;  to  act  as  a  bureau 
of  information  and  industrial  aid  for  the 
blind  and  for  this  purpose,  in  its  discretion,  to 
furnish  materials  and  tools  to  any  blind  per¬ 
son  ;  to  assist  such  blind  persons  as  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  home  industries  in  marketing  their 
products  and  in  finding  employment,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  develop  home  industries  for 
them  and  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  de¬ 
vising  means  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of 
books  and  by  promoting  visits  among  the  aged 
or  helpless  blind  in  their  homes,  but  not  in 
any  instance  to  undertake  the  permanent  sup¬ 
port  or  maintenance  of  any  blind  person.  The 
law  also  empowered  the  board,  in  its  dis¬ 
cretion,  to  defray  the  expense  of  tuition  and 
maintenance  of  worthy  blind  persons  in  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  blind  outside  of  the  state  where 
they  may  receive  industrial  training. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
went  into  effect  the  first  of  September.  1913, 
the  first  duty  of  the  board  appeared  to  be  the 
making  of  a  regi.ster  of  the  blind  of  the  state. 
.As  the  Federal  census  was  the  only  list  of  the 
blind  at  hand,  that  became  the  basis  of  this 
first  register.  The  cooperation  of  state, 
county,  city  and  town  officials  was  solicited 
and  a  ready  response  obtained.  The  returns 
from  these  different  officials  in  1913  showed 
many  changes  in  the  Federal  census  of  1910. 
Quite  a  number  reported  therein  had  died, 
some  had  moved  away  and  new  cases  were 
brought  to  light.’ 

.A  tentative  list  was  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  information  gathered  from 
these  different  sources,  and,  with  this,  Mr. 
Van  Vliet.  the  agent  appointed  by  the  Iward 
to  take  charge  of  this  work,  made  a  personal 
canvass  and  visitation  of  the  blind  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  Henry  J.  Van  Vliet,  was 
at  one  time  a  student  at  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion.  He  has  twice  been  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature. 

This  was  done  for  the  double  purpose  ( 1 ) 
of  correcting  this  first  list  which  was  of  neces¬ 
sity  faulty  and  (2)  of  meeting  personally 
these  blind  people  and  obtaining  a  registra¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  possible,  which  would  show  the 
cause  of  blindness,  the  age  at  which  blindness 
occurred,  the  amount  of  education  and  in¬ 
dustrial  training  each  possessed  before  and 
after  blindness,  and  the  true  home  conditions 
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and  surrouiulinKS  of  each  one,  so  that  some 
plan  could  be  worked  out  for  their  improve¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  in  the  future.  From  these 
visits  it  was  learned  that  the  average  home  of 
these  people  was  of  the  poorer  sort,  this  being 
due  in  some  cases  to  the  fact  that  the  main 
support  of  the  family,  becoming  blind  after 
maturity,  was  unable  to  earn  anything  with¬ 
out  special  training.  Some  were  afflicted 
physically  other  than  being  blind,  others  were 
mentally  afflicted,  and  many  had  lost  their 
ambition  and  self-confidence  and  had  to  be 
urged  very  strongly  to  begin  work.  It  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  call  upon  all,  as  they 
are  scattered  from  Coos  to  the  sea.  Some 
live  in  remote  sections,  away  from  railroads 
and  in  very  inaccessible  localities,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  go  to  these  places  if 
the  persons  living  there  were  over  65  years 
of  age,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
overcome  distance  and  difficulties  if  they  were 
younger.  But  the  importance  of  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  the  physical  and  mental 
capabilities  and  the  general  characteristics  of 
these  blind  people  has  not  been  lost  sight  of. 
for  only  in  this  way  can  the  needs  of  the  most 
healthy,  capable  and  industrious  among  them 
be  met  and  the  funds  of  the  state  entrusted  to 
this  board  for  their  benefit  be  wisely  and 
economically  expended. 

The  home  teaching  began  January  1,  1914, 
and  up  to  the  first  of  September,  4.16  calls 
have  been  made  on  the  blind  and  88  calls  on 
physicians,  county  solicitors  and  merchants  in 
their  behalf.  Six  blind  persons  have  learned 
to  read,  five  to  re-seat  chairs,  five  have  taken 
the  first  models  in  basketry,  and  many  others 
are  being  trained  along  similar  lines.  Four 
blind  men  have  been  sent  to  institutions  in 
other  states  to  learn  to  make  brooms  and 
mattresses,  and  one  girl  has  been  sent  to  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the 
advantages  of  industrial  training  there. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  blind  who  have 
already  been  taught  in  school  to  do  hand 
work,  two  sales  have  been  conducted  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  articles,  one  in  Manchester  and 
the  other  in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 

Countless  letters  have  been  written  and 
answered  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  blind 
and  their  training.  Many  calls  have  been 
made  on  the  poor  and  aged  to  cheer  and  en¬ 
lighten  them  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  ones  who  find  it 


difficult  to  support  their  families,  clothing  has 
been  contributed  by  different  people. 

In  1911  a  law  was  passed  which  authorized 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  publish  such  in¬ 
formation  or  instruction  and  to  make  such 
rules,  regulations  and  ordinances  as  it  might 
deem  expedient,  to  prevent  the  development 
of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  a  new-born 
babe,  or  so-called  ophthalmia  neonotorum,  in 
public  hospitals  or  institutions  in  which  mid¬ 
wifery  is  practised,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
and  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  legally 
licensed  midwives. 

This  law  is  not  sufficiently  broad.  Com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  its  scope  is  limited,  being 
confined  to  public  hospitals  or  institutions  or 
licensed  midwives,  and  it  contains  no  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  registration  of  such  cases.  It 
should  be  obligatory  upon  all  physicians  and 
others  engaged  in  obstetrical  work  to  make 
prompt  registration  of  such  cases  with  the 
local  boards  of  health,  and  they  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  fine  for  non-compliance.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  in¬ 
clude  nursing  service  in  order  to  make  such 
reports  effective  in  the  saving  of  sight. 

Notices  have  been  sent  from  this  office  to 
all  physicians  in  the  state,  asking  them  to 
make  a  return  of  the  number  of  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonotorum  they  have  had  within 
the  last  eighteen  months.  Four  hundred 
ninety-four  have  responded.  Four  hundred 
twenty-eight  reported  no  cases,  and  sixty-six 
reported  130  of  which  number  121  were  cured, 
4  not  cured.  2  died,  one  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye.  one  sustained  partial  loss  of  sight  and  one 
not  known. 

A  much  more  active  campaign  should  be 
carried  on  for  the  prevention  of  early  blind¬ 
ness.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  value  of 
sight  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  every  case 
of  preventable  blindness  the  cost  of  educating 
such  a  child  is  much  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
educating  the  normal  child,  and  no  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  human  cost  of  the  loss  of 
sight. 

The  new  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Blind,  a  voluntary  corporation  established  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  state,  has  pledged  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  do  all  possible  to  alleviate  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  blind  and  to  try  to  work  out  a 
definite  campaign  along  educational  lines. 

It  will  also  try  to  persuade  parents  who 
object  to  sending  their  blind  children  away  to 
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school  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  education 
provided  by  the  state  and  allow  such  children 
to  be  educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  this  board  to  keep  in 
touch  with  different  persons  and  societies  in¬ 
terested  in  the  blind  of  New  Hampshire  in 
order  to  exchange  knowledge  and  to  cooperate 
in  every  way  possible  for  the  educational  and 
industrial  interests  of  those  afflicted  with  the 
loss  of  sight. 

NEW  YORK 

State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Eoitok’s  Note:  The  New  York  Commission  has 
adopted  the  interesting  plan  of  issuing  a  bi-monthly 
bulletin.  luring  the  expansion  period  oi  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work  such  statements  should  prove  of  real 
value  to  all  friends  of  the  blind,  not  only  in  New 
York  State,  but  everywhere.  So  favorably  ii^ressed 
are  we  with  the  scheme  that  we  are  printing  Bulletin' 
No.  S  for  January,  1915. 

New  Members  of  the  Commission 

Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Commission,  its 
Chairman,  President  Finley,  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  resign  from  the  Commission.  Dr.  Fin¬ 
ley  has  labored  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  the 
State  for  several  years,  and  his  experience  and 
wise  judgment,  his  familiarity  with  all  educa¬ 
tional  matters  and  his  wide,  sympathetic  inter¬ 
est  in  those  without  sight  have  been  constantly 
employed  for  the  Commission.  He  continues 
his  interest  unofficially,  but  the  Commission 
greatly  regrets  his  resignation,  which  many 
other  special  duties  made  necessary.  In  his 
place  the  Governor  appointed  Honorable  Alton 
B.  Parker.  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun  has  also  been 
apointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
which  has  existed  since  the  death  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Bingham.  Commissioner  Satterlee  has 
been  elected  as  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Work  of  the  Comtmssion’s  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Force 

The  effort  of  the  Commission’s  blind  or  par¬ 
tial  sighted  Home  Teachers  to  arouse  ambition 
in  sightless  women,  to  interest  them  in  per¬ 
formance  of  household  duties  and  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  articles  for  sale  is  meeting  with  a  good 
degree  of  success.  Although  most  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  appointed  on  October  1,  1914,  satis¬ 
factory  results  have  been  secured  already  in 
instruction  and  in  selling  the  products  made  by 
thdr  pupils.  The  success  of  the  Department 
for  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  the  blind  at 
the  Macy  Company’s  Store,  which  is  con¬ 


ducted  by  the  Commission,  gave  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  a  similar  project  in  Yonkers.  There, 
however,  the  sale  was  conducted  in  the  large 
building  of  the  Woman’s  Institute  through 
the  kind  co-operation  of  that  progressive  or¬ 
ganization.  The  goods  on  sale  were  of  many 
varieties,  but  basketry,  woven  rugs  and  silks, 
such  products  of  needle  work  as  towels  and 
children’s  rompers,  knitted  and  crocheted  ar¬ 
ticles  predominated.  A  guarantee  fund  suffi¬ 
cient  to  defray  the  slight  cost  of  the  sale  was 
raised  by  the  local  Home  Teacher,  Miss  Jennie 
R.  Wilkins,  and  the  blind  workers,  therefore, 
were  enabled  to  secure  the  full  price  charged 
for  each  article.  In  connection  with  the  sale 
there  were  demonstrations  in  reading,  writing, 
sewing,  knitting,  crocheting  and  silk  weaving 
(the  latter  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Charities),  as  well  as  a  musical 
program  by  blind  artists,  a  lecture  upon 
“Music  for  the  Blind,”  by  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover, 
one  of  the  Commission’s  blind  Home  Teachers, 
and  an  illustrated  address  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  upon  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Yonkers  papers  courteously  gave 
much  space  to  the  exhibit  and  sale,  and  kind 
co-operation  was  shown  by  all  whose  aid  the 
C^immission  asked.  The  financial  result  was 
good  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  articles 
on  sale  was  purchased.  The  Commission  is 
looking  forward  to  similar  sales  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 

Each  Home  Teacher  works  from  her  head¬ 
quarters  as  a  center,  and,  as  opportunity  af¬ 
fords,  visits  surrounding  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  instructing  the  blind. 
Admirable  extension  work  of  this  kind  has 
been  done  by  Mrs.  Thekla  C.  Beck,  the  Home 
Teacher  in  Albany,  who  has  visited  Hudson, 
Chatham,  Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh,  Kingston 
and  several  small  cities  and  villages  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  These  visits  have  been 
productive  in  finding  blind  children  for  whom 
instruction  is  required,  in  relieving  sufferings 
of  others,  and  bringing  general  aid  to  those 
without  sight  who  lack  financial  means  or 
friends.  An  illustration  of  the  work  is  found 
in  the  service  rendered  to  a  former  railroad 
man  in  Chatham  who  had  lost  his  sight.  His 
ambition  to  do  something  for  himself  was  com¬ 
mendable  and  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the 
good-hearted  railroad  men  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  worked  was  helpful  to  him.  The 
Home  Teacher  suggested  that  a  small  store 
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near  the  railroad  station  and  yards  be  provided 
for  him,  and  explained  how  the  plan  might  be 
carried  out.  Interviews  with  officials  were  se¬ 
cured,  small  difficulties  cleared  away  and  the 
G)mmission  is  now  advised  that  the  necessary 
funds  are  being  raised  by  the  railroad  boys, 
who  will  be  the  blind  storekeeper’s  customers. 
The  success  of  the  plan  seems  certain. 

It  seems  probable  that  Utica  will  develop 
into  an  energetic  center  for  the  Commission’s 
work.  The  Commission’s  first  graduate  in 
broom  making  is  established  there  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling  a  good  number  of  his  brooms. 
In  accordance  with  the  policy  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  established  in  such  cases,  he  has 
agreed  to  instruct  other  blind  men  whom  the 
Commission  may  send  to  him.  Through  the 
energy  of  the  Home  Teacher,  Miss  Anne  Con¬ 
nelly,  a  large,  light  room  centrally  located,  has 
been  secured  gratis  for  training  in  industries 
through  the  much  appreciated  co-operation  of 
Maher  Brothers.  The  blind  people  under  in¬ 
struction  gather  here  nearly  every  day  and  are 
trained  in  reading,  writing,  sewing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  chair-caning  and  basket  making. 
Arrangements  will  shortly  be  made  by  the 
Commission  to  send  ambitious  blind  people 
from  adjacent  counties  to  Utica  for  their  train¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Angelo  Garassi  has  been  appointed  as  a 
Home  Teacher  for  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Garassi  is  partially  sighted,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  work  in  Buffalo.  He  will  co-operate 
with  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Although  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  only  a  short  time,  Mr.  Garassi  has 
already  done  work  of  importance  for  the 
Commission. 

The  blind  people  in  Binghamton  are  grateful 
for  the  services  of  the  Commission’s  Home 
Teacher,  Miss  Nellie  G.  Henry,  who  is  of  much 
help  in  lightening  the  burdens,  which  lack  of 
sight  imposes  and  in  opening  opportunities  of 
whole  or  partial  self-support  for  them.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Home  Teacher  delivered  a  lecture  in 
the  Public  Library  upon  her  work  and  demon¬ 
strated  what  trained  sightless  people  can  do  in 
music  and  in  industries. 

Many  communities  in  Nassau  County  are 
now  being  visited  by  Mr.  Glovet,  who  is  aiding 
the  blind  who  require  his  services.  The  duties 
imposed  upon  a  Home  Teacher  are  varied,  and 
the  official  title  does  not  fully  describe  the 


character  of  the  work.  In  Nassau  County,  for 
example,  instruction  is  combined  with  effort  to 
secure  employment  for  the  blind,  census  work 
and  many  other  activities,  which,  carried  on  in 
co-operation  with  the  Nassau  County  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  likely  to  bring  needed  relief  and  aid 
to  the  blind  in  the  county. 

Especial  interest  is  taken  in  the  case  of  a 
blind  clergyman  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  who  is  at  present  without  a  charge. 
Although  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from 
the  religious  body,  he  much  prefers  a  minis¬ 
terial  charge.  His  record  in  the  ministry  and 
his  fine  mental  equipment  should  enable  him  to 
secure  what  he  wishes.  The  Commission  is  co¬ 
operating  with  oflficial  bodies  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  the  matter,  but  the  assistance 
of  friends  of  the  blind  is  asked  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  Further  particulars  will  gladly  be  sent. 

The  duties  of  the  Field  Agent  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Home  Teachers  and  yet  his  c6m- 
mission  is  broader  and  his  responsibilities 
greater.  He  has  lately  been  working  in  Rome 
and  vicinity,  but  will  shortly  visit  some  of  the 
southern  counties  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ferring  with  a  number  of  blind  men  of  spe¬ 
cial  ability  who  desire  industrial  training 
through  the  Commission. 

A  New  Association  for  the  Blind 
The  Commission  welcomes  the  Tri-County 
Association  of  the  Blind,  with  headquarters  at 
Glens  Falls,  which  has  been  formed  through 
the  energy  and  personal  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Home  Teacher,  Mrs.  Beck.  Mr.  Qayton 
West,  a  sightless  business  man  of  Glens  Falls, 
is  the  President  and  several  important  cases  are 
engaging  the  attention  of  this  new  organization. 

Commission’s  Annual  Report 
The  Second  Annual  Report  of  rite  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor,  but 
it  has  not  been  printed.  Following  the  prece¬ 
dent  established  in  the  first  report,  the  new  re¬ 
port  is  very  brief.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Commission  through  the  year  to  specially  dis¬ 
cuss  a  variety  of  matters  through  this  Bulletin, 
its  message  to  the  sightless  and  its  journal. 

Appendix 

The  public  is  asked  to  remember  the  list  of 
blind  workers  and  professional  people,  which 
is  here  attached,  and  in  the  interest  of  giving  a 
“fair  deal”  to  the  blind  to  order  from  them  as 
far  as  possible.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Com- 
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mission  that  those  whose  names  are  given  are 
honorable  workers,  whose  products  of  hand 
labor  are  good. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  57  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  listed,  with  their  addresses,  as 
broom  makers,  cigar  makers  and  sellers,  can* 
vassers  and  salesmen,  chair  caners,  clergymen, 
dairy  product  dealers,  dictaphone  operators, 
editors,  farmers,  grocers,  masseurs  and  mas¬ 
seuses,  packers,  organists,  news  and  book  deal¬ 
ers,  piano  tuners,  printers,  singers,  stationers, 
upholsterers,  etc. 

State  School  for  the  Blind 

MABEL  B.  MYERS,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  new  kindergarten  building  which  was 
opened  last  March,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
State  School  at  Batavia  to  admit  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  than  formerly,  the  registration 
this  year  being  one  hundred  seventy-four. 

In  November  the  school  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  Mr.  John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner 
of  EducJition  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
until  recently  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Finley 
gave  a  brief  talk  to  the  teachers  and  students. 

Just  before  leaving  for  the  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion,  the  Camp  Fire  girls  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  city  hospital  and  the  county  jail  to  sing 
Christmas  hymns  and  songs  to  the  inmates. 
Silent  Night,  From  the  Eastern  Mountains,  O, 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  and  Joy  to  the 
World  were  some  of  the  hymns  selected  by 
the  girls.  The  German  words  were  sung  to 
Silent  Night.  About  twenty  minutes  were 
spent  at  each  place. 

During  the  fall,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  at  the 
State  School  invited  the  Camp  Fire  groups 
from  the  city  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  school 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  some  new  Camp 
Fire  songs.  Several  songs  were  practised  and 
the  evening  passed  very  pleasantly. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett  who  has  been  a  music 
teacher  at  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  for  over  twenty  years,  resigned  this  fall 
on  account  of  ill  health.  The  culture  and  re¬ 
finement  in  Miss  Bartlett's  personality  that 
marked  her  influence  throughout  the  school, 
manifested  itself  even  more  strongly  in  her 
teaching.  She  early  aroused  an  appreciation  of 
the  best,  and  a  musical  interpretation  character¬ 
ized  the  playing  of  all  her  pupils.  Her  resig¬ 
nation  is  felt  to  be  a  very  great  loss,  not  only 


to  the  music  department  but  to  the  whole 
school. 

On  New  Year’s  morning,  the  Batavia  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templars  made  their  an¬ 
nual  pilgrimage  to  the  State  School.  A  short 
musical  program  was  given  by  the  students  and 
gifts  were  distributed  by  the  Knights.  These 
visits  of  the  Knights  give  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  students  who  remain  at  the  school 
for  the  Holidays. 

The  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
id  now  located  in  a  city,  as  Batavia’s  city  char¬ 
ter  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year. 

Miss  Jennie  R.  Wilkins  of  Mayfield,  and 
Mr.  Angelo  Garrasi  of  Buffalo,  both  former 
pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia, 
have  recently  been  appointed  as  home  teachers, 
by  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Meldrum  gave  the  same  enjoyable  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  school  in  Batavia  as  he  gave  at 
the  Elmwood  Music  Hall,  Buffalo,  Dec.  20. 

The  unusually  large  audience  which  greeted 
John  Alexander  Meldrum,  A.  A.  G.  O.  of  .\nn 
Arbor,  Mich.,  at  the  free  organ  recital  at  Elm¬ 
wood  Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  personal  tribute  to  a  gifted 
young  musician  who  comes  from  one  of  Buf¬ 
falo’s  prominent  families  and  claims  this  city 
as  his  birthplace.  Mr.  Meldrum  is  the  grand¬ 
son  of  John  H.  Smith  of  West  Ferry  street, 
and  also  of  the  late  Alexander  Meldrum.  and 
since  his  graduation  from  the  Batavia  School 
for  the  Blind  has  studied  organ  and  piano  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  under  distinguished 
masters.  Therefore  it  was  with  kindly  intere.st 
that  hosts  of  old  friends  of  his  family  were 
represented  in  the  large  gathering. 

Mr.  Meldrum  presented  a  progra’mme  of  re¬ 
freshing  variety  of  style  and  disclosed  the 
breadth  of  his  cultivation  and  wealth  of  musical 
feeling.  His  playing  is  clean-cut,  virile  and 
polished,  and  he  encomp<isses  every  phase  of 
organ  technique.  His  opening  number,  b'an- 
tasy  and  Fugue,  G  Minor,  by  Bach,  was  classic 
in  beauty  and  refinement.  In  the  imposing 
March  Funebre  et  Chant  Seraphique,  by  Guil- 
mant,  Mr.  Meldrum  achieved  another  success. 
The  Andante  and  Allegro  con  brio  from 
Sonata  I,  by  porowski,  was  an  interpreation 
that  brought  out  the  beauties  of  the  great 
organ  with  amazing  effect.  Toccata,  G  Minor, 
by  Dubois,  and  Toccata  from  Symphony  No. 
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5,  by  Widor,  were  brilliant  examples  of  artis¬ 
tic  musicianship.  Mr.  Meldrum  held  an  im¬ 
promptu  reception  at  the  close  of  the  recital, 
many  people  going  back  to  congratulate  him. — 
(From  Buffalo  Courier,  Dec.  21,  1914.) 

Committee  on  the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bure.\u  of  Charities. 

The  new  headquarters  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  were  formally  opened  Nov.  30,  1914. 
Mr.  Victor  G.  Bloede  presented  the  building, 
valued  at  $23,000,  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother 
and  it  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau 
by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  and  he  was  followed 
by  short  addresses  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Blind,  and  who  presided  during  the  day.  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  Thomas  J.  Riley,  Mr.  Eben  P. 
Morford,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hays  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Mr. 
\V.  1.  Scandlin  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
Editor  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

The  entertainment  that  followed  included 
folk  dancing  by  blind  public  school  girls  who 
meet  on  Saturdays  at  the  headquarters  to  learn 
choral  singing  and  dancing. 

In  the  bright,  daintily  decorated  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  the  women  and  girls  gave  an 
exhibition  of  hand-weaving  and  machine  sew¬ 
ing  before  the  exercises  began.  About  forty- 
girls  will  be  taught  various  handicrafts,  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  typewriting  and  singing  at  the 
new  headquarters  as  compared  with  the  twen¬ 
ty-eight  for  whom  there  was  room  in  the  old 
building  at  78  Schermerhorn  street. 

Blind  girls,  costumed  in  clothes  of  their  own 
making,  gave  an  elaborate  and  picturesque  Irish 
Folk  Play,  “The  Sidhe  of  Ben  Mor,”  in  the 
evening. 

Rose  Annenberg,  dancer,  and  six  girls  in  the 
ballet  of  the  fairies,  went  through  the  intricate 
fancy  steps  with  an  instinctive  grace  that  be¬ 
lied  their  lack  of  sight. 

The  play  was  given  by  members  of  the  Polly- 
anna  Club,  an  organization  of  blind  girls  and 
women  dedicated  to  the  joy  and  beauty  in  life, 
particularly  the  arts  of  music,  poetry  and 
dancing.  Miss  Elizabeth  Payne,  as  Ehiela,  and 
Miss  L.  Klein,  as  Padraic,  were  the  principals 
in  the  fairy  drama,  and  they  were  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  Ruth  Wintringham,  Alice  Vanden 


Ryken,  Miss  T.  Woods  and  Catherine  Kenny 
in  the  other  speaking  parts.  They  w-ere  re¬ 
hearsed  by  Evelyn  M.  Griswold,  w-ho  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  Pollyanna  Players  repeated  the  per¬ 
formance  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  De¬ 
cember  12,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
Belgium.  The  sum  of  $57  was  realized  from 
the  sale  of  tickets  and  this  amount  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Brooklyn  Belgian 
Relief  Committee  to  buy  condensed  milk  for 
the  children. 

The  Industrial  Department  has  not  been  idle, 
as  the  books  show  sales  amounting  to  $330.00 
for  the  month  of  December.  The  Committee 
had  a  counter  for  two  weeks  before  Christmas 
at  one  of  the  department  stores  and  sent  a 
large  consignment  of  goods  with  a  demonstra¬ 
tor  for  an  exhibition  and  sale  at  Yonkers,  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

I).  FISKE  ROGERS,  CORRESPONDENT 

.4  .V<’K’  Industry  at  the  Lighthouse. — We 
have  long  felt  that  women  and  girls  without 
sight  could  successfully  find  occupation  in  bind¬ 
eries  and  workrooms,  where  large  numbers  of 


The  Bindery  at  the  Lighthouse 


circulars  are  handled.  It  has  been  difficult, 
however,  to  find  such  places,  so  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  undertaken  to  bring  work  of  this  kind 
to  the  Lighthouse.  An  experimental  squad  of 
four  girls  has  been  working  up  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  with  great  promise  of  success.  A  large 
number  of  medical  samples  are  daily  placed  in 
cartons  which  must  first  be  opened  by  hand, 
the  flaps  at  one  end  tucked  in,  a  tube  enclosed 
which  has  previously  been  rolled  inside  a 
folded  circular,  and  groups  of  the  cartons 
again  enclosed  in  other  circulars,  placed  in 
mailing  envelopes  and  stamped.  The  people 
for  whom  this  work  has  so  far  been  done  are 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  its  perfection  of  fold¬ 
ing  and  of  all  details  necessary  to  its  good  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  have  stated  that  the  work  is 
better  than  that  done  by  their  sighted  girls. 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  is  handled  is  quite 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped  tbat  this  experi¬ 
ment  may  lead  to  permanent  work  in  this  field. 

Outdoor  Work. — The  Association  encour¬ 
ages  pupils  to  do  work  out-of-doors  where  pos¬ 
sible  and  constructed  the  fire-escape  and 
promenade  with  this  end  in  view.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  boys’  modeling  class,  which 
met  during  the  summer,  at  work  on  the  first 
balcony.  The  other  picture  illustrates  a 
woman,  blinded  from  wood  alcohol,  working 
*  in  a  corner  of  the  fourth  balcony  at  rug 
braiding  which  she  is  taught  at  the  Light¬ 
house. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
School  for  the  Bl{nd 

F.  L.  WEBSTER,  CORRESPONDENT 

A  Thanksgiving  pageant,  entitled  “The  Rule 
of  North  Carolina,”  was  impressively  pre¬ 


sented  in  the  auditorium  Wednesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1914,  at  11  o’clock  by  the  students  of  the 
institution.  Quite  a  number  of  people  from 
the  city  enjoyed  the  presentation  of  the  pageant 
which  evoked  hearty  applause. 

Promptly  at  11  o’clock  the  singing  class 
marched  into  the  auditorium  singing  “Come 
Ye  Thankful  People,”  and  stood  before  an 
improvised  throne  decorated  with  red,  white 
and  blue  drapery,  prepared  for  the  Queen  of 
North  Carolina.  Immediately  following  the 
singing  class,  the  Queen,  with  her  attendants, 
ascended  the  throne  while  the  class  sang  “Caro¬ 
lina  Queen.”  The  Queen  then  assembled  her 
court,  calling  on  her  attendants  represented  by 
the  characters  Strength,  Health,  Prosperity, 
Education,  Beauty,  Home  and  Worship  to  pre¬ 
sent  her  power  and  make  known  her  resources, 
while  the  destructive  forces  in  North  Carolina 
represented  by  the  characters.  Disease,  Mos¬ 
quito,  Fly,  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Dirt  told  of 
the  part  they  played  in  the  life  of  the  State. 
Then  came  three  little  girls  costumed  as  the 
future  mothers  of  North  Carolina  with  their 
babies  in  their  arms  singing  “Sleep,  Baby, 
Sleep,”  after  which  they  approached  the  throne 
and  told  the  Queen  of  the  part  they  expected 
to  play  in  the  rearing  of  the  children  of  the 
State.  The  little  girls,  being  accepted  by  the 
Queen,  Leon  Harris  impersonating  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  then  read  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  Thursday,  November  the  26th,  as  a 
day  of  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  the  past 
year.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  reading  of 
the  proclamation.  Thanksgiving  songs  were 
sung  and  played  before  the  Queen  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  exercises 
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closed  with  reciting  in  concert  the  100th 
Psalm  and  singing  the  recessional  “Carolina.” 

The  pageant  was  written  by  Miss  Ethel  Troy, 
of  the  kindergarten  department,  and  presented 
under  her  instruction.  The  play  was  very 
instructive,  for  it  represented  the  two  opposing 
forces — Good  and  Evil — as  operating  in  North 
Carolina,  and  it  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
children  and  audience  the  necessity  of  constant 
vigilance  of  what  nature  has  so  generously 
given  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  teaching 
also  a  lesson  of  love  and  pride  for  our  native 
State. 

The  Union  Debating  Society  ,an  organization 
of  the  advanced  boys,  held  a  public  debate  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  faculty  and  students  on 
Thanksgiving  night  The  much  mooted  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  South  was  justified  in  se¬ 
ceding  from  the  Union  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  debaters 
was  settled  beyond  peradventure.  The  faculty 
judges,  Messrs.  Costner,  Reaves  and  Cox, 
awarded  the  decision  to  the  negative  Iqr  a  vote 
of  two  to  one.  The  affirmative  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Thad  Hill  and  John  McIntyre  and 
the  negative  by  Messrs.  Tunner  Nichols  and 
Sion  Lynam. 

On  Friday  night  of  Christmas  week  the 
junior  department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  presented 
the  Bird’s  Christmas  Carol.  The  young  ladies 
acquitted  themselves  creditably  and  were  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Ethel  Troy  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  Department. 

Thursday  night,  January  21,  the  students  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  musical  department 
gave  their  regular  biennial  recital  complimen¬ 
tary  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  State  Officers.  A  programme,  consisting 
of  vocal  and  piano  solos,  was  effectively  ren¬ 
dered.  The  recital  opened  with  an  anthem, 
“Behold  I  Bring  You  Good  Tidings,”  by  the 
advanced  and  intermediate  singing  classes 
which  was  followed  by  the  band  playing  “Mar¬ 
guerite  Waltz.”  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  programme  was  a  play,  “Dust 
Under  the  Rug,”  a  dramatization  by  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  children  , followed  by  a  song,  “Away 
Down  in  Dixie,”  by  little  Almeda  Heard,  a 
six-year-old  girl.  After  the  programme  was 
concluded  the  members  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  repaired  to  the  library  where  an  exhibit  of 
the  industrial  department  was  shown.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  were  present  and  expressed  themselves  as 


being  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  school. 

At  their  meeting  in  January,  the  Board  of 
Directors  elected  Miss  Helen  B.  Murphy,  of 
Germantown,  Pa.,  a  graduate  of  Stratton 
School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  as  Sloyd  Teacher  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  Miss  Murphy  succeeds  Miss 
Annie  H.  Newton,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  J. 
R.  Swinerton,  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  She  will  take  charge  of  her  work 
February  1. 

Hon.  Hezekiab  A.  Gudger,  a  former  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Institution  and  who  has  been  living 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for  the  past  seven¬ 
teen  years,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  students  and  people  of 
the  city  Friday  night,  January  22.  He  de¬ 
scribed  vividly  the  country  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  gave  the  history  of  the  people  before  and 
after  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and  showed 
wherein  the  Canal  would  be  of  immense  value 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  The  lecture  was 
instructive  and  helpful.  Mr.  Gudger  has  held 
the  positions  of  consul,  consul-general,  and 
judge  of  the  Canal  Courts  since  he  left  the 
Institution  32  years  ago.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  to  note  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Institution  since  he  left  it. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
School  for  the  Blind 

B.  P.  CHAPPLE,  COTIRESPONDENT 

In  October  the  North  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind  made  an  exhibit  at  Bismarck  at  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition.  It  received  much  com¬ 
mendation. 

Mrs.  Chappie  gave  a  paper  on  the  blind,  and 
what  the  State  of  North  Dakota  is  doing  for 
them  at  Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  before  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  in  October.  The 
School  also  made  an  exhibit  of  pupils’  work  at 
Jamestown,  which  was  well  received. 

Four  of  the  older  pupils  gave  an  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  Menonite  College,  Manitoba,  Can., 
in  November.  A  comfortable  sum  of  money 
was  realized,  and  the  president,  instructors,  and 
pupils  were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment.  It  consisted  of  readings,  dia¬ 
logues,  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Walter  Gran,  a  graduate  in  June,  1914,  from 
this  school,  is  now  attending  Jamestown  Col¬ 
lege.  Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

Archie  Knudson,  an  advanced  pupil  from 
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this  school,  is  teaching  industrial  work  in  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind. 

Several  of  the  earlier  pupils  from  the  School 
are  tuning  in  the  State,  and  dealing  in  musical 
instruments. 

The  State  Legislature  has  recently  changed 
the  name  of  the  School  from  the  North  Dakota 
Blind  Asylum,  to  the  North  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind. 

OHIO 

Cleveland 

Howe  Publishing  Society 

The  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind, 
of  Cleveland,  was  organized  three  years  ago 


Volunteer  workers  binding  “printed”  sheets 


for  the  purpose  of  putting  current  literature 
into  the  hands  of  the  blind.  It  now  occupies 
a  room  in  the  East  Third  Street  Library 
Building.  Here  hundreds  of  Braille  pages  of 
good  literature  are  sterotyped  each  month  by 
a  sightless  operator  who  in  this  way  earns 
her  own  living  while  making  books  for  her 
fellow  finger  readers  to  enjoy. 

These  books  are  sold  to  libraries,  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  and  individuals  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country  at  little  more  than  the 
bare  cost  of  the  paper  and  binding  used. 

The  plan  of  the  Society  is  to  provide  for 
the  sightless  such  books  as  their  friends 
about  them  are  reading  and  discussing.  An 
effort  is  made  to  choose  works  which  are 
likely  to  have  a  wide  appeal  and  sustained 
popularity. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  blind  children’s 
magazine,  containing  reprints  from  the  best 
juvenile  periodicals  of  the  day,  went  to  press 
in  November. 

Owing  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  co¬ 


operation  of  a  large  number  of  volunteer 
helpers,  it  has  been  possible  for  books  to  be 
published  at  less  cost  by  this  organization 
than  by  any  publishing  concern  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  Most  of  the  money  received  is 
paid  directly  to  sightless  workmen. 


JUVENILE  MAGAZINE 

The  blind  children  of  Cleveland  were  made 
happy  last  Thanksgiving  Day  by  a  great  sur¬ 
prise.  On  the  Wednesday  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  the  first  issue  of  the  juvenile  magazine 
for  the  blind  went  into  the  mail. 

This  magazine  is  published  in  Braille  type 
by  the  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind 
and  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  homes  of  the 
blind  children  of  the  city. 

The  magazine  had  been  under  contempla¬ 
tion  for  some  time,  but  not  until  the  postman 
brought  the  first  copies  to  these  little  folks, 
did  they  dream  what  was  in  store  for  them. 
Tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  children  over  the  pub¬ 
lication  has  far  surpassed  the  expectation  of 


“Printing”  stereotype  plates  for  the  I’lincl  Children’s 
Magazine  • 


those  who  planned  the  surprise.  The  maga¬ 
zine  has  not,  as  yet,  been  christened.  The 
children  have  been  asked  to  suggest  suitable 
names,  and  it  is  hoped  that  soon  this  grave 
lack  will  be  supplied. 

The  second  issue,  just  printed,  contains  a 
numbef  of  Christmas  stories. 

The  plan  of  the  editor  is,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  have  each  number  colored  more  or  less  by 
the  spirit  of  the  season  of  the  year  or  some 
holiday  or  festival  near  which  the  date  of  the 
issue  falls. — (From  The  Social  Bulletin,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  Jan.  6,  191.5.) 
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Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
MRS.  E.  B.  PALMER,  CORRESPONDENT 
The  Optimists. — In  the  Spring  of  1914  a 
group  of  the  young  blind  women  who  are 
reached  by  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
formed  themselves  into  a  club  and,  after 
months  of  discussion,  decided  to  call  them¬ 
selves  “The  Optimists.”  Friends  of  the  girls 
have  thought  this  name  a  very  happy  selection 
as  it  indicates  a  determination  to  be  happy  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  handicap. 

A  dancing  class  was  formed,  although  the 
majority  said  they  could  never  learn  to  dance. 
True  to  their  name,  however,  they  all  agreed 
to  try,  and  to-day  there  are  some  very  good 
dancers  and  all  are  doing  well. 

Last  Fall,  singing  was  added,  and  Miss  Al- 
meda  .Adams,  a  blind  vocal  teacher,  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  direct  the  chorus.  This  ^ork  has 
progressed  linely,  and  at  Christmas  time  the 
first  little  musicale  was  given  to  some  of  their 
friends.  Two  unusually  good  voices,  one  so¬ 
prano  and  one  contralto,  have  been  discovered 
and  their  owners  are  now  having  private  les¬ 
sons  in  addition  to  the  regular  chorus  work. 

The  club  chose  the  carnation  as  its  flower 
on  account  of  its  lasting  qualities  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  fragrant  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Their 
color  is  pink,  because,  they  say,  “everything 
must  be  rose  colored  to  an  optimist.”  The 
only  thing  lacking  was  a  motto,  and  selection 
was  lately  made  of  one  which  was  satisfactory 
to  all ;  “This  world  is  not  so  bad  a  place  as 
some  would  try  to  make  it.  Whether  good 
or  whether  ill,  depends  on  how’  you  take  it.” 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday,  January  19,  at  4 
o’clock  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Hollenden 
Hotel. 

The  event  of  the  occasion  was  an  address  by 
Lady  Campbell  of  England  on  the  “Capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  Blind.  On  account  of  the  desire  to 
have  the  audience  retain  a  fresh  impression  of 
what  she  told,  the  customary  reports  were 
largely  omitted. 

Officers  were  elected  and  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  offered,  but  with  these 
exceptions,  the  only  other  number  on  the  pro- 
program  was  a  brief  report  by  the  Executive 
Secretary.  In  this,  details  of  the  year's  work 
were  not  given  but  an  attempt  was  made  to 
give  the  audience  something  of  the  spirit  of 


the  work  and  the  causes  which  made  the  need 
so  pressing. 

The  club  of  Optimists — young  blind  women 
— sang  two  selections  in  a  happy  manner,  and 
all  present  were  interested  to  see  and  hear 
these  girls. 

The  Society  is  gratified  over  the  attendance 
at  this  meeting,  the  numbers  being  larger  than 
on  any  previous  occasion  of  this  kind. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
OvERBROOK  School  for  the  Blind 
ALBERT  G.  COWGILL,  CORRESPONDENT 
An  Experiment  in  Self-Government. — The 
month  of  March,  1915,  will  be  celebrated  by 
the  Boys’  School  as  a  red  letter  day  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  for  just  one  year  ago  the  boys  framed 
and  adopted  their  constitution  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  applicable  to  the  school  department  only. 

The  preamble  to  this  constitution  sets  forth 
clearly  enough  the  intentions  of  the  boys  in 
their  new  organization: 

“We,  the  pupils  of  the  Boys’  School  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  in  order  to  govern  ourselves  and  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  do  establish  this 
government.” 

The  constitution  provides  for  a  President, 
Vice  President,  three  Judges  of  the  District 
Court,  an  Associate  Court,  and  a  Supreme 
Court;  a  Senate  (two  boys  from  each  grade 
composing  this  law-making  body),  and  a  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Public  Safety, 

Three  presidents  have  now  been  elected,  two 
of  these  having  served  most  efficiently  their 
full  terms  of  six  months  each. 

Perhaps  one  year  is  not  long  enough  for  one 
to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  student  government.  The  teachers, 
however,  who  have  “served  time”  under  both 
the  old  and  the  new  forms  of  government  are 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  latter  is  more 
efficient  in  every  way.  Study  hours  have  be¬ 
come  real  and  purposeful,  resulting  in  better 
prepared  lessons  and  a  corresponding  higher 
percentage  of  promotions  after  the  June  and 
February  examinations.  The  discipline  and 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  school  as  a  whole  have 
never  been  better. 

As  the  republic  becomes  older  the  machinery 
will  be  perfected ;  united  support  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  all  along  the  line  will  make  it  run.  That 
the  boys  still  want  to  keep  a  hand  on  the  throt- 
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tie  is  evidenced  by  the  vote  of  48  to  24  for  the 
continuance  of  self-government. 

The  President  of  the  republic  has  this  to  say 
about  it: 

“Self-government  is  teaching  us  how  to 
think  and  reason  carefully  and  clearly  and  is 
developing  our  ability  to  decide  rapidly  and 
correctly  on  matters  of  importance.  It  is  teach¬ 
ing  us  that  we  should  not  expect  to  receive  that 
which  we  have  not  proved  ourselves  worthy  of 
attaining.  We  are  learning  how  to  act  as  one 
among  many  and  produce  harmonious  results. 
If  we  work  but  wait  patiently  until  we  have 
had  more  experience  and  have  done  much 
more  to  perfect  our  organization,  for  we  are 
now  but  in  the  earliest  stages  of  development, 
we  shall  receive  benefits  and  attain  results 
never  thought  of  by  either  our  teachers  or  our¬ 
selves.” 

School  Debates.— DthdLting  teams  are  being 
organized  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  preparatory  to  class  and  inter-class  de¬ 
bates.  The  final  winners  will  represent  the 
school  in  a  joint  debate  with  a  team  from  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Much  enthusiasm  prevails  and  the  contests 
have  been  spirited  and  animated  in  the  several 
discussions  of  the  subject:  Resolved,  that  the 
United  States  increase  their  armament. 

Overbrook  Girls  Enter  New  Fields.  —  Miss 
Anne  Connelley,  a  graduate  of  the  Overbrook 
School,  has  recently  begun  her  duties  as  Home 
Teacher  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  under  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Previous  to  enter¬ 
ing  this  new  field.  Miss  Connelley  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  a  small,  voluntary  association  in  Ver¬ 
mont  in  a  similar  capacity.  She  is  succeeded 
at  her  station  at  Burlington,  Vt.  by  Miss  Edith 
Winkel,  who  is  also  an  Overbrook  graduate. 
Both  young  women  manifest  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  work  that  promises  to  broaden  the  inter¬ 
est  in  the  blind  in  these  separate  fields. 

A.  K.  H. 

Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Bund 

LOUISE  GRIMES,  CORRESPONDENT 

Charles  L.  Taylor,  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  presented  a  deed  of  trust 
for  $10,000  to  the  Institution,  the  income  from 
investment  to  be  used  for  maintenance  of  the 
Charles  L.  Taylor  Printing  Department.  The 
endowment  of  this  department  makes  possible 
its  continuance  with  assured  success.  “New 


Samaria,”  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  was  the 
gift  book  distributed  at  Christmas  time. 

“Molly’s  Christmas,”  the  play  given  by  the 
pupils  before  the  close  of  school  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays,  pleased  all  who  heard  it.  The 
joy-spreading  character  of  Santa  Claus,  as  im¬ 
personated  by  Thomas  Filler,  was  most  satis¬ 
fying,  the  monologue  being  especially  good.  A 
unique  diversion  was  the  introduction  of 
carol  singers  in  Louis  XIV  costumes,  bearing 
gothic  lanterns. 

.  At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Annie  May  Hege- 
man,  daughter  of  Hon.  H.  Kirke  Porter,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  pupils  and 
teachers  alike  have  been  devoting  their  spare 
time  during  the  past  two  months  to  knitting 
and  crocheting  wristlets,  scarfs  and  abdominal 
bandages,  making  nightshirts  and  towels  for 
the  Belgians.  Muslin  bandages  were  rolled  by 
the  Boy  Scouts.  Miss  Hegeman  contributed 
the  wool  and  bandage  rollers,  the  other  ma¬ 
terials  being  purchased  with  the  money  given 
by  the  teachers  and  boys  of  the  school.  All 
the  work  was  finished  and  shipped  to  Red 
Cross  headquarters  in  New  York  City  the  first 
week  in  January. 

A  handsome  player  piano  was  won  by  our 
school  in  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  Song  and 
Story  Contest.  Each  contestant  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting  for  an  Institution  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  came  out  ahead  with 
about  800,000  votes  over  our  nearest  competi¬ 
tor.  As  all  votes  were  unsolicited,  this  tribute, 
together  with  the  many  complimentary  letters 
received,  were  very  encouraging  to  us  all. 

During  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposi¬ 
tion,  held  recently  in  Pittsburgh,  our  Boy 
Scouts  gave  demonstrations  of  First  Aid  to 
the  Injured,  and  they  were  told  that  their 
work  equalled  that  of  the  seeing  boys. 

An  allegorical  play  in  three  acts,  “Wohela 
Land,”  composed  by  members  of  the  Wosotioc 
campfire  group  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  given  with  marked 
success  by  the  girls  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
chapel  of  the  school.  The  words  were  written 
by  Miss  Marjorie  Stewart,  whose  campfire 
name  is  Wazimanauioy.  She  opened  the  enter¬ 
tainment  with  a  clever  prologue.  The  music 
was  composed  by  Miss  Autumn  Drake  and 
Miss  Lucile  Walters,  or,  in  campfire  language, 
Chickote  and  Mattionam. 

The  play,  which  both  in  the  tunefulness  of 


Scene  from  “Wohela  Land”  as  acted  by  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  the  Pittsburgh  School  for 
the  Blind.  Miss  Marjorie  Stewart,  the  insert  in  the  illustration,  is  the  Camp  Fire 
Girl  who  wrote  the  play 


the  airs,  and  the  structure  and  dialogue,  would 
do  credit  to  much  older  and  more  experienced 
composers,  tells  how  the  three  daughters  of 
King  Ambition,  failing  in  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  his  dying  command  to  render  their  sub¬ 
jects  happy,  are  finally  led  by  the  fairy  Queen 
of  Hearts,  impersonated  by  Miss  Walters,  to 
the  happy  land  of  Wohela,  typifying  the  proper 
combination  of  work,  health  and  love. 

The  allegory  of  the  attempt  of  each  queen  to 
render  her  subjects  happy  and  contented  gave 
opportunity  for  many  very  beautiful  scenes,  for 
which  the  costumes  were  all  made  by  the  camp¬ 
fire  girls  of  the  school.  In  the  first  act  the 
maidens  from  the  North,  East,  South  and  West 
are  shown  under  the  guidance  of  the  Queen  of 
Work,  engaged  in  occupations  taught  in  the 
school — cooking,  sewing,  planting  flowers,  play¬ 
ing  the  piano  and  studying ;  and  another  scene, 
when  the  maidens  are  seeking  happiness  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Queen  of  Health,  shows 
them  in  gymnasium  suits  engaged  in  athletic 
sports.  Especially  beautiful  and  appropriate 
for  the  Christmas  season,  was  the  scene  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Queen  of  Love,  in  which 
the  story  of  the  Christ  child  was  told. 

In  the  closing  act  maidens  were  gathered  in 
the  happy  Wohela  land  of  the  Campfire  Girls, 
where  took  place  the  picturesque  ceremony  of 
the  lighted  candles  and  other  symbolic  rights 


of  the  Wosotioc  camp,  whose  mystic  name  is 
derived  -from  the  first  words  of  the  motto  of 
this  group  of  Campfire  Girls,  “Welcome,  Only 
Stars  of  Triumph  Illuminate  Our  Camp.” 

Degrees  of  honor  are  given  the  Campfire 
Girls  for  achievements  in  many  arts  and  crafts. 
The  girls  of  this  group  have  been  awarded 
honors  for  proficiency  in  cooking,  swimming, 
sewing  and  other  work,  and  special  honors 
were  given  the  three  composers  of  the  play,  for 
their  achievements  in  literary,  dramatic  and 
musical  effort.  Each  of  the  25  members  of  the 
group  received  the  silver  ring  of  the  Campfire 
Order  as  gifts  from  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  School  of  the  Blind. — 
(From  The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  December  11, 
1914.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

School  for  the  Blind 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  by  the  passing  of 
two  constitutional  amendments  at  the  recent 
election  in  South  Carolina  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  has  been  removed  from 
classification  among  the  penal  and  charitable 
institutions  of  the  state  and  placed  under  the 
educational  section  of  the  constitution.  The 
school  will  henceforth  be  known  as  the  South 
Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
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TEXAS 

School  for  the  Blind 

R.  M.  PERRENOT,  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  Daily  Texan,  the  paper  published  by  the 
students  of  the  State  University,  in  its  issue  of 
November  7,  waxes  enthusiastic  over  the  fact 
that  the  University  is  so  willing  to  make  room 
for  blind  students  in  its  classes.  It  further 
comments  on  the  fact  that  while  many  of  the 
seeing  students  work  their  way  through  college, 
two  of  the  blind  fellows  are  successfully  doing 
the  same  thing. 

George  F.  Remley,  one  of  the  blind  col- 
legeans,  is  living  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  earns  a  small  salary  in  addition  to 
his  board  by  assisting  in  the  music  department 
of  the  school. 

R.  A.  Haynes,  another  blind  student,  makes 
his  living  expenses  by  coaching  some  of  the 
college  students.  He  also  assists  two  high 
school  boys  with  their  studies  in  Spanish. 

The  Daily  Texan,  of  November  17,  1914, 
gives  the  following  item: 

“Yesterday  the  blind  boys  of  the  University 
were  honored  by  the  members  of  the  senior 
law  class  in  their  election.  O.  R.  Van  Zandt, 
R.  C.  Brown,  and  J.  C.  McKallip  were  elected 
president,  vice-president  and'  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  respectively.  The  offices  were  not  sought 
by  the  boys,  but  the  action  came  as  recognition 
of  their  ability  by  the  members  of  the  class. 

“There  are  more  blind  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  this  year  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Last  year  there  were  seven,  but  this  number 
has  been  increased  by  two  freshmen  in  the 
Academic  Department.  It  seems  worthy  of 
note  that  most  of  these  blind  students  enter  the 
Law  Department.  W.  H.  Earl,  J.  F.  Rose,  and 
R.  A.  Haynes  are  registered  as  middle  laws, 
while  J.  A.  Roench  is  in  the  junior  law  class. 
The  freshmen  in  the  Academic  Department  are 
G.,  F.  Remley  and  P.  V.  Mueschke. 

“William  Earl,  of  the  middle  laws,  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  assemblyman  from  that  class.  Mr. 
Earl  has  no  opposition  for  this  place,  and  he 
will  be  the  first  blind  boy  to  hold  such  an  of¬ 
fice  in  the  University.  From  this  it  seems  that 
blind  men  will  figure  prominently  in  Univers¬ 
ity  affairs  this  year.” 

The  Texas  State  School  for  the  Blind  was 
represented  at  the  “Cotton  Palace”  in  Novem¬ 
ber  by  an  attractive  educational  exhibit.  The 
“Cotton  Palace,”  held  annually  at  Waco  is  one 
of  the  largest  fairs  held  in  Texas  every  year. 
In  addition  to  the  demonstrations  of  the  work 
of  the  literary,  industrial  and  musical  depart¬ 
ments  an  exhibition  of  the  physical  training 


was  given  in  the  coleseum,  Saturday  evening, 

November  14,  by  twenty-four  little  girls  and 
twenty-eight  little  boys  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years. 

The  President  of  the  Fair  Association  stated 
in  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Bramlette  “that 
the  exhibit  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
was  the  best  arranged,  the  most  interesting,  and 
the  most  largely  attended  of  any  at  the  fair.” 

UTAH 

School  for  the  Blind 

During  the  early  part  of  October,  Murray 
.\llen  returned  to  this  school.  He  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  thorough  course  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  Now  he  has  charge  of  the 
advanced  classed  in  English.  For  this  we  are 
all  glad,  for  now  we  can  hold  longer  recitation 
periods,  whereas  before  the  hours  were  crowd¬ 
ed.  We  like  Mr.  Allen  to  be  with  us  again, 
for  although  he  has  been  gone  four  years  and 
busy  filling  his  head  with  knowledge,  he  still  is 
like  a  right  good  “jolly  boy,”  and  he  can  find 
so  many  interesting  things  to  add  to  the  usual 
round  of  school  work  and  sports. 

Pupils  and  teacher  alike  feel  very  proud  of 
Arthur  Henkel,  a  former  student  of  this 
school.  During  the  vacation  last  summer,  he  ui 

earned  a  thousand  dollar  scholarship  in  ten 
weeks,  selling  subscriptions  for  the  Review  of  s, 

Reviews.  After  leaving  this  school,  Arthur  at- 
tended  the  high  school  at  Rock  Springs.  Wyo.  e 

and  did  four  years  work  in  two  years.  Now,  5 

he  has  entered  Valparaiso  University  in  In-  5 

diana.  Several  of  our  students  have  taken  up  , 

the  same  work.  They  have  been  encouraged  ; 

by  Arthur’s  success,  and  now  are  going  to  try  , 

their  hand  at  salesmanship.  We  hope  that  they 
will  be  as  successful  as  our  former  school¬ 
mate.  If  good  wishes  for  success  will  bring 
them  their  goal,  they  will  reach  it. 

The  Whitall  Carpet  Company  of  Worcester, 

Mass,  has  had  two  demonstrators  making  rugs 
at  Boyle’s  Furniture  Company  in  Ogden.  The 
pupils  of  the  school  were  invited  down  to  in¬ 
spect  the  big  “Whitall  Loom”  and  to  see  the 
process  of  carpet  making.  The  furniture  com¬ 
pany  has  offered  a  prize  of  five  dollars  to  the 
pupils  of  this  school  for  the  best  composition 
on  carpet  making,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Whitall  people.  About  ten  are  working  on 
these  compositions  in  their  English  classes. 

A  few  nights  before  the  pupils  returned  to 
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their  homes  for  the  vacation^  an  oral  story 
contest  was  held  in  the  school  chapel.  All  the 
students  of  the  English  department  wrote 
stories,  then  the  teacher,  Mr.  Allen,  selected 
the  four  best  ones.  Nellie  Payton,  Leon  Gib¬ 
son,  Nora  Kotter  and  Irene  Jones’  were  taken, 
and  delivered  by  their  authors.  All  stories 
were  good  and  well  told.  The  judges  who 
were  to  decide  upon  the  best,  were  Mr.  Kerr 
of  the  Ogden  High  School,  Mr.  Barker  of  the 
Weber  .Academy,  and  Mrs.  Maycock,  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  These 
judges  awarded  first  place  to  Irene  Jones  and 
second'  to  Nora  Kotter. — (From  the  Utah 
Eagle,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1914,  Jan.,  1915.) 

CANADA 

Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  December,  15, 
a  concert  was  given  by  the  staff  and  pupils  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  school  in  aid  of  the 
Belgian  Relief  Fund.  The  concert  was  a 
marked  success.  The  numbers  given  by  the 
choir,  the  band,  and  the  mandolin  orchestra 
were  much  appreciated  by  the  audience  as 
were  also  the  piano  and  vocal  solos.  The  net 
proceeds,  $93.00,  were  forwarded  to  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund. 

Sixty-seven  of  the  pupils  remained  at  the 
school  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  They 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Christmas  festivities, 
especially  the  Christmas  tea  in  the  old  As¬ 
sembly  Hall  and  the  Christmas  tree  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Each  pupil 
received  a  box  containing  candy,  oranges,  figs 
and  nuts,  and  in  addition  a  parcel  containing 
several  Christmas  gifts. 

Mr.  S.  Hayden,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  an  assistant  music  teacher  in  the  school, 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  of  $300.00  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Mr.  Hayden  is  now  taking  a 
year’s  instruction  in  that  excellent  school  and 
is  making  the  study  of  music  a  specialty. 

Out  of  the  $5,000.00  required  for  the  Organ 
Fund  only  $279.49  still  remains  to  be  collected 
in  order  that  the  organ  may  be  clear  of  debt. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Theakston,  field  secretary  of  the 
Maritime  Association  for  the  Blind,  is  now 
residing  with  his  family  in  Petitcodiac,  N.  B. 

Mr.  John  Weir,  field  secretary  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Movement  of  this  school,  is  at  present 
in  St.  John  Newfoundland. 


Owing  to  monetary  conditions  due  to  the 
war  the  contributions  towards  the  work  of  the 
Maritime  .Association  and  the  Extension 
Movement  have  not  come  up  to  the  average 
of  former  years.  It  is,  however,  gratifying 
that  notwithstanding  the  many  calls  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  public,  by  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  the  Red  Cross  Fund, 
and  other  funds  made  necessary  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  war,  the  Maritime  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Extension  Movement  are  being 
fairly  well  supported. — (News  Letter,  January, 
1915.) 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Social 
Club  of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind  held  on  the  evening  of  December  10,  in 
Layton  Brothers’  building.  Dr.  W.  H.  Atherton 
gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  “Edwin 
Drood.” 

Mr.  L.  W.  Kilbourn,  sales  manager  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who 
was  in  Montreal  visiting  his  brother.  Rev. 
Henry  Kilbourn,  told  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  Massachusetts. — (From  the  Evening  News. 
Dec.  11,  1914.) 


Montreal  School  for  the  Blind 

“It  is  only  right  that  those  who  have  the 
great  blessing  of  sight  should  do  all  they  can 
to  help  those  who  are  deprived  of  it,”  said  the 
Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher,  speaking  at  the  annual 
Christmas  party  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
6500  Sherbrooke  Street  West,  January  7. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  his  father  was  the  first  hon¬ 
orary  President  of  the  Montreal  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  that  after  he  recovered  his 
sight,  which  he  lost  for  four  years  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  did  all  he  could  to  aid  those 
who  had  suffered  as  he  had.  P.  E.  Layton 
started  the  school  only  six  years  ago,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  wonderful,  and  Mr.  Fisher  referred 
to  it  as  especially  fitted  to  develop  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  musical  side  of  the  pupils,  whereas 
the  new  Industrial  Home  would  cater  for  those 
who  had  not  such  inherent  tastes.  Adult  men 
and  women  would  be  trained  in  all  sorts  of 
useful  occupations.  The  home  being  built  on 
the  school  grounds  will  cost  $28,000,  of  which 
$20,000  has  already  been  subscribed. 

The  party  started  with  tea  'at  6  o’clock  for 
about  too  persons.  While  the  visitors  were 
arriving  an  organ  recital  was  given  by  E.  C. 
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Austin.  The  great  hall  was  decorated  with 
green  and  red.  The  school  orchestra  and  choir 
were  grouped  behind  a  table  at  which  Mr. 
Fisher  sat,  together  with  Mr.  Dugald  Mac¬ 
donald,  J.  C.  Tory,  M.L.A.,  P.  E.  Lajrton, 
founder  of  the  school,  and  John  Kennedy,  ex- 
Harbor  Commissioner.  The  program  was 
given  entirely  by  the  school  pupils,  and  includ¬ 
ed  songs,  piano  soles  and  recitations.  The 
youngest  inmate  of  the  school  is  six  years  old, 
and  the  eldest  is  Marion  Smith,  the  young  sol¬ 
dier  who  went  blind  at  Valcartier  after  inocu¬ 
lation. 

The  guests  were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  E.  Layton. — (Frim  the  Montreal  Daily  Star, 
Jan.  8,  1915.) 


Ottawa  AssoaATiON  for  the  Blind 
ALBERT  HORTON,  CORRESPONDENT 

One  of  the  recent  movements  in  Canada 
for  the  welfare  of  the  non-seeing  is  that  of 
the  Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind.  This 
Association  was  organized  about  four  years 
ago  by  a  few  earnest  people  who  recognized 
the  need  of  something  of  the  kind  at  the 
Capital  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  December, 
1911,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  General 
Companies  Act  of  Ontario.  But  there  fol¬ 
lowed  the  usual  discouraging  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  experienced  by  most  pioneer  organiza¬ 
tions,  due  to  the  lack  of  money  and  active 
friends. 

About  a  year  ago  a  new  and  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  was  awakened  by  a  visit 
from  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher 
and  companion,  Mrs.  Macy,  who  lectured  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Association  to  an 
overflowing  audience  in  the  largest  theatre  in 
the  city.  A  good  nucleus  of  a  fund  resulted 
from  the  lecture,  the  membership  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
Association  proceeded  to  get  itself  established 
on  a  permanent  basis.  By  a  personal  canvas 
of  the  citizens  the  fund  was  increased  to  some 
$2,000  and  a  good  three-story  building  was 
obtained  at  a  nominal  rental  from  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Government.  Since  May  last  this  build¬ 
ing  has  been  occupied  by  the  Association  as  a 
general  headquarters,  where  meetings  and 
entertainments  are  held,  and  where  a  broom 
and  basket  factory  is  carried  on,  employing 
steadily  from  twelve  to  fifteen  men  and  three 
women  who  previously  were  for  the  most 
part  living  in  idleness  and  neglect,  a  charge 


on  public  charity  or  on  their  friends.  Al¬ 
though  the  workers  have  all  received  their 
training  in  the  factory,  they  are  now  turning 
out  products  which  are  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  which  are  readily  sold  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market  prices.  Some  of  the  goods 
have  been  made  under  special  contract  with 
the  Canadian  Government  for  army  purposes, 
and  have  come  up  to  the  highest  official 
standard,  demonstrating  once  more  the  ability 
of  blind  people  to  do  work  of  the  highest 
quality  when  properly  instructed  and  super¬ 
vised. 

The  Ottawa  Association  appears  to  be  the 
first  organization  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
designed  to  provide  remunerative  employment 
for  the  employable  blind.  The  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Brantford  is  merely  a  school,  a 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  province, 
for  the  education  of  those  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Nothing  whatever  is  done  by  the 
Government  or  by  any  municipality  for  the 
adult  blind,  of  whom,  according  to  the  last 
official  census,  taken  in  1911,  there  are  in  the 
Province  962  over  the  age  of  twenty  out  of  a 
total  blind  population  of  1,077.  In  other  words, 
about  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  blind  in  the 
province  are  unprovided  for  in  any  public 
way,  and  are  in  all  probability,  most  of  them, 
condemned  to  a  wretched  existence  of  en¬ 
forced  idleness  and  stagnation.  It  is  this  class 
particularly  that  the  Ottawa  Association  aims 
to  help  to  become  self-supporting  and  econ¬ 
omically  independent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  day  this  wealthy  Province  will  render 
unnecessary  private  effort  of  this  kind,  by  un¬ 
dertaking,  on  behalf  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
whose  duty  it  is,  such  a  service  for  all  the  in¬ 
dustrious  blind  within  its  borders. 


I  seek  neither  recompense  from  heaven  nor 
from  earth. 

My  love  would  be  lowered  if  valued  by  price — 
I  love  all  that  holds  goodness  and  beauty  and 
worth. 

Evil  repels  me — may  it  never  entice — 

Nor  cold  science  hold  sway  in  my  heart. 

I  love  God,  not  from  fear,  nor  hope  of  reward. 
The  soul  loves  because  Love  brings  it  forth. 

It  rejoices  in  good,  for  that  is  of  God; 

That  light  most  Divine  in  man  is  condensed 
As  a  star  can  reflect  from  the  sun. 


EXPERIMENTAL  POULTRY  STATIONS 

At  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


From  ike  "Colondo  Index,"  Dec.  18,  I9M,  Jan.  8,  1915,  a  biweekly  macazine  publnhed  by  the  Cointado 
School  lor  tba  Deal  and  the  Blind. 


The  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  Experimental  Poultry  Stations  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  comparatively  new  organization  in 
school  life.  It  was  formed  in  December,  1912, 
under  the  direction  and  personal  supervision 
of  Superintendent  Argo  who  was  the  first  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  deaf  to  introduce  poultry  raising 
into  the  curriculum  of  a  school  for  the  deaf. 
This  work  he  wished  to  be  voluntary  and  en¬ 
tirely  outside  of  school  or  shop  hours.  Some 
35  pupils  at  that  time  expressed  a  desire  to  take 


session  of  1912-1913  four  stations  were  run  and 
the  interest  was  very  keen. 

Six  stations  were  run  during  the  session  of 
1913-1914  in  order  to  accommodate  all  the  ap¬ 
plicants  for  this  work. 

At  present  we  are  running  seven  stations 
with  several  applicants  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  school  builds  the  houses  and  stocks  them 
with  the  breed  of  birds  desired  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Each  station  pays  a  monthly  rent  to  the 
school  which  includes  interest  on  money  in- 


Blind  Girls’  Poultry  Station  at  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Blind 


up  the  work.  These  were  divided  into  several 
stations  numbered  1,  2,  3  and  4  and  were  man¬ 
aged  respectively  by  Blind  Girls,  Deaf  Girls, 
Blind  Boys  and  Deaf  Boys.  Each  of  these 
stations  has  its  own  separate  organization  with 
officers  which  meet  every  week  to  talk  over 
matters  pertaining  to  its  particular  station.  The 
members  of  all  the  stations  meet  in  a  general 
meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  at 
which  time  matters  pertaining  to  the  stations 
generally  are  taken  up  and  discussed.  At  this 
time  reports  are  received  from  each  station,  the 
books  audited,  and  dividends  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  several  stations.  During  the 


vested  in  house  and  stock,  insurance  and  de¬ 
preciation.  The  monthly  rent  varies  from  60 
to  75  cents  according  to  the  style  of  house  and 
breed  of  chickens.  During  the  session  of  1913- 
1914  with  six  stations  running  the  net  receipts 
were  $204.98.  We  append  the  report  of  the 
General  Secretary  for  April,  1914. 

There  is  no  haphazard  or  guess  work  about 
any  of  the  affairs  pertaining  to  the  poultry  sta¬ 
tions.  The  secretaries  of  the  several  stations 
can  tell  the  exact  cost  in  mills  of  every  egg 
produced  since  the  plants  started.  The  benefits 
are  so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate 
them  but  among  them  are,  a  spirit  of  work  and 
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self  reliance;  a  close  attention  to  details;  a 
sense  of  responsibility ;  a  knowledge  of 
chickens,  their  habits,  diseases,  etc.;  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  several  breeds  of  fowls  and  their 
uses ;  practice  in  the  buying  of  supplies  and  the 
selling  of  eggs ;  and  arithmetic  and  language 
exercises. 


ness  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
morning. 

DECEMBER  MEETING  OF  THE  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Poultry  Association  of  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  held  its  reg¬ 
ular  meeting  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  School 


Table  showing  comparative  data  as 
Stations  1  and  3 
Sta.l 

to  cost,  etc.  for  the  month  of  April,  1914. 
in  charge  of  the  Wind. 

Sta.  2  Sta.  3  Sta.  4  Sta.  5 

Sta.  6 
Ducks 

Number  of  members  . 

.  7 

10 

5 

10 

6 

6 

Av.  Number  of  hens  . 

.  28.6 

31.7 

22.7 

29.9 

28.4 

23.6 

Total  eggs  . 

.  463 

600 

415 

582 

537 

418 

Av.  Number  eggs  per 

day 

.  15.4 

20.0 

13.8 

19.4 

17.9 

13.9 

Av.  Number  eggs  per 

hen. 

.  16.2 

18.9 

18.3 

19.4 

18.9 

17.7 

Est.  Cost  Feed  . 

.  $  2.44 

$  5.03 

$  2.44 

$  2.00 

$  2.93 

$  4.99 

Cost  per  egg,  mills  ... 

.  5.3 

8.4 

5.9 

3.4 

5.5 

11.9 

Pet.  laying  hen  . 

.  53.8 

63.0 

60.9 

64.8 

63.0 

58.8 

Gross  receipts  . 

.  $  9.36 

$12.44 

$  7.40 

$12.18 

$11.21 

$13.00 

Net  receipts  . 

.  5.55 

7.05 

4.48 

9.76 

8.84 

7.76 

Dividend  per  member 

. 89 

.70 

.90 

.98 

1.47 

1..55 

April,  1913 — 84  hens,  1552  eggs,  18.47  eggs  per  hen. 

April,  1914 — tl3.3  hens,  2597  eggs,  18.30  eggs  per  hen. 

(Ducks  not  included.) 

Verne  Barnett,  Secretary  General  Association. 


THE  feed  store 

When  the  poultry  stations  were  opened  the 
attempt  was  made  to  handle  the  feed  question 
by  allowing  the  members  from  each  station  lo 
get  what  feed  was  required  and  report  the 
same  at  the  office  and  pay  for  it.  This  made 
a  great  deal  of  detail  work  for  the  office  and 
did  not  give  the  members  the  training  in  the 
buying  end  of  the  business  that  we  desired.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  we  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  system  of  having  the  members  of  the 
Poultry  Association  elect  a  boy  to  serve  as 
storekeeper.  This  storekeeper  is  given  a  room 
fitted  up  with  scales,  counters,  barrels,  etc.,  as 
a  regular  feed  store  would  be.  He  buys  his 
supplies  in  the  city  at  wholesale  and  sells  them 
at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.  The  wholesale 
house  in  the  city  has  extended  to  him  a  line  of 
credit  not  to  exceed  $50  and  so  far  the  bills 
have  been  paid  the  next  day  after  being  ren¬ 
dered.  The  storekeeper  keeps  a  set  of  single 
entry  books  consisting  of  a  day  book  and  a 
ledger  and  renders  his  bills  bi-weekly  on  his 
own  bill  heads  to  his  several  customers.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  general  association 
works  out  formulas  for  rations  and  the  store¬ 
keeper  makes  these  up  and  also  makes  up  any 
ration  desired  by  any  station  provided  it  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  The  store  is  regularly  open  for  busi- 


December  4,  at  7 :45  with  Mr.  La  Crosse  and 
De  Argo  in  the  chairs.  Mr.  La  Crosse,  the 
President  of  the  Association  told  briefly  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  chicken  business 
throughout  the  country.  Reports  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stations  were  presented. 

The  reports  from  the  stations  operated  by 
blind  girls  and  boys  for  December  follow : 

STATION  NO.  1 
In  charge  of  blind  girls 
(30  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks) 

The  chickens  at  our  Station  seem  to  be  en¬ 
joying  life.  They  eat  just  as  much  as  ever, 
much  to  our  regret,  for  they  are  not  laying  as 
well  as  we  think  they  should.  For  the  month 
of  December  we  have  one  hundred  eighteen 
eggs  and  have  sold  them  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen. 


Receipts 

From  sale  of  eggs . $4.93  $4.93 

Expenditures 

For  feed  purchased  . $1.46 

For  rent  for  December . 75 

For  milk  . 05  2.26 


Net  receipts  .  $2.67 


Elizabeth  M.  Bremner, 
Secretary-T  rea  surer. 
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STATION  NO.  3» 

In  charge  of  blind  boys 
(30  Rhode  Island  Reds) 

We  have  been  getting  along  fairly  well  this 
month  with  our  chickens.  We  have  received 
80  eggs  during  the  month. 

We  have  been  feeding  our  chickens  milk  but 
we  are  going  to  quit  it  because  it  is  frozen 
most  of  the  time  and  our  chickens  don’t  seem 
to  like  it  either. 

We  have  decided  that  we  would  not  take  any 
pay  for  our  care  of  the  chickens  through  the 


holidays.  We  are  going  to  let  it  go  just  as  if 
the  other  boys  were  here. 

Wilson  Haney, 

Secretary-T  reasurer. 


Receipts 

From  sale  of  eggs  . $3.28  $3.28 

Expenditures 

For  feed  purchased  . $1.56 

For  rent  for  December . 60 

For  eggs  from  Sta.  1 . 25  2.41 

Net  receipts  .  $  .87 


Parley  Beecroft, 

,  T  reasurer. 


POULTRY  RAISING  AT  THE  UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  BLIND 

(Eitnctt  (foa  the  Bieanial  Rcpeilaf  the  (Juh  School  for  I9l4,aad  The  Utah  Ea«ie,  May,  1914,  Pubbhad  Moathlyhy  the  School.) 


In  the  fall  of  1913  the  older  deaf  and  blind 
boys  erected  a  poultry  house  which  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  large  and  two  small  coops. 
The  large  coops  were  stocked  with  about  one 
hundred  well-bred  chickens  and  then  turned 
over  to  four  groups  of  the  older  pupils,  the 
deaf  girls,  the  blind  girls,  the  deaf  boys  and 


Utah  blind  girls  and  part  of  their  family  in  the 
“Mixed  Coop” 


the  blind  boys.  Throughout  the  school-year 
regular  instruction  was  given  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing.  Each  group  was  required  to  feed  and 


care  for  its  flock  and  its  coop  in  a  careful  and 
scientiflc  way  All  eggs  were  sold  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  proceeds  used  to  purchase 
food  and  supplies.  In  the  early  spring  two 
small  incubators  were  purchased  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  small  chicks  attempted.  The  first  in¬ 
cubation  was  unsuccessful,  the  second  and 
third  trials  were  fairly  good.  At  the  close  of 
school,  June  1914,  each  group  of  pupils  had  a 
small  surplus  of  profit  on  hand.  Dividends 
were  declared  and  the  amount  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  poultry  classes. 

No  other  study  in  the  curriculum  has  proven 
as  productive  in  live  language  lessons,  drill  in 
arithmetic,  practice  in  book-keeping,  and 
growth  in  general  knowledge  as  this  subject. 
Because  of  the  interest  manifested  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  practical  value  of  this  work  to 
the  pupils  we  shall  continue  the  experiment. 

Table  showing  the  comparative  data  as  to 
cost,  etc.,  of  the  Poultry  Stations  for  the 
month  of  April,  1914; 


Sta.  1  Sta.  SjSta.  3  Sta.  4 


Number  of  members  in  each 

class  .  6  8  9  8 

Number  of  hens  in  each  sta¬ 
tion  .  88  88  81  18 

Total  number  of  eggs .  898  875  478  188 

Average  number  of  eggs  per 

day  .  18.87  9.16  16.78  6.06 

Average  number  of  eggs  per 

ben  .  17.8  18.5  88.6  15.06 

Percentage  per  day  of  laying 

hens  .  67.7  56.8  74.9  50. 

Receipts  .  6.84  6.14  80. U  1.75 

Outstanding  debts . 50  6.44  .  60  ..%0 

Cash  on  hand .  5.74  .70  19.88  1.8.'. 
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STATIOX  1. — ^RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

In  charge  of  the  Deaf  Girls 
Receipts 


From 

sale  of  eggs . 

.  $6.24 

$6.24 

Rent 

Expenditures 

.  $  .50 

.50 

Cash  on  hand  .  $5.74 

Cora  Hitesman,  Secretary. 


STATION  NO.  2. — BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

In  charge  of  the  Blind  Girls 
Receipts 


From  sale  of  eggs . . 

.  $6.14 

$6.14 

Expenditures 

For  feed  purchased  . 

.  $4.94 

Rent  . 

.50 

5.44 

Cash  on  hand  . 

$  .70 

Nellie  Payton,  Secretary. 


STATION  NO.  3. — WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

In  charge  of  the  Deaf  Boys 
Receipts. 

From  sale  of  eggs  .  $20.38  $20.38 

Expenditures 

Rent  . 50  .50 

Loran  Savage,  Secretary. 
STATION  NO.  4. — BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

In  charge  of  the  Blind  Boys 
Receipts 

From  sale  of  eggs  . $1.74  $1.74 

Expenditures 

Rent  . 50  .50 

Cash  on  hand  .  $1.24 

Leon  Gibson,  Secretary. 

CHICKRAGETTES  POULTRY  STATION  NO.  2. 

We  were  delighted  to  find  when  we  made 
out  our  report  at  the  end  of  April  that  we 
were  able  to  pay  off  all  of  our  debts.  Our 
hens  have  been  laying  quite  well  and  we  have 
been  able  to  set  some  hens  and  also  to  put 
some  eggs  in  the  incubator.  Our  first  exper¬ 
ience  with  an  incubator  was  not  very  success¬ 
ful,  but  we  hope  for  better  results  this  time. 

On  April  11th,  we  sold  five  dozen  eggs  at 
seventy-five  cents  for  fifteen  and  we  let  the 
boys  of  our  department  have  fifteen  for 
twenty-five  cents.  We  were  glad  to  dispose 
of  our  eggs  in  this  way  for  it  enabled  us  to‘ 
complete  the  payment  of  our  grain  bill. 

Sometime  ago  Mrs.  Driggs  asked  if  we 
could  let  her  have  eggs,  we  could  not  spare 


any  just  then  so  she  told  us  that  any  time 
when  we  could  spare  them  she  would  be  glad 
to  get  fresh  eggs.  About  the  first  of  April 
two  of  our  hens  wanted  to  sit,  but  then  we 
were  keeping  eggs  for  the  incubator  so  we  did 
not  want  them  to  sit.  In  trying  to  break  them 
up  we  first  put  them  under  a  box,  then  as 
this  seemed  to  have  no  effect  we  tied  them 
together.  Then  Mr.  Thurman  advised  us  to 
put  them  into  a  box  which  had  for  the  bottom 
only  narrow  slats.  We  did  this  and  hung  the 
box  so  that  when  the  hens  went  to  either  end 
it  would  tip  that  way.  This  proved  a  success 
and  in  a  few  days  we  turned  them  out. 

A  little  while  later  we  decided  that  we 
would  set  some  hens,  so  we  got  two  from  the 
boys  of  station  4  and  a  few  days  later  two  of 
ours  wanted  to  sit  so  we  have  four  hens  sit- 


Mr.  Thurman  with  his  blind  bovs  and  some  of  their 
“Buff  Rocks’* 


ting.  The  blind  boys  were;^fcind  enough  to  fix 
the  nests  for  the  first  two  hens  so  that  the 
other  chickens  could  not  get  in,  bu,t  we  fixed 
the  other  two  ourselves. 

We  find  our  sloyd  work  a  great  help  when 
we  want  to  do  anything  about  the  coop  such 
as  fixing  nests,  hoppers  and  doors. 

Nellie  Payton,  Secretary. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  STATION  NO.  4. 

During  the  first  of  last  month  our  chicken 
runs  were  finished,  they  were  in  a  rocky  part- 
of  the  grounds,  and  the  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  get  some  wheel  barrows  and  dumpcarts 
and  haul  the  rocks  off.  We  have  part  of  the 
ground  spaded  up.  When  the  ground  was 
turned  over  the  chickens  hunted  for  worms 
and  insects. 


Messrs.  Woodbury  and  Thunnan  with  "The  Coops”  at  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


The  first  hatch  in  the  incubator  was  not  very  ourselves.  Two  are  to  come  off  the  fifth  of 

successful.  It  was  the  first  trial,  and  was  al-  May.  We  are  waiting  to  see  what  our  luck 

most  a  failure.  We  set  it  again,  and  hope  that  will  be. 

we  will  have  better  results.  At  our  meeting,  April  29th,  we  talked  over 

Sitting  must  be  catching,  over  half  of  our  what  supplies  we  would  need.  President  Jacobs 

hens  have  it.  It  is  quite  profitable  though,  for  is  going  to  order  these  supplies.  Our  expenses 

we  have  hired  out  five  hens,  at  twenty-five  for  the  month  of  April  amount  to  fifty  cents 

cents  a  piece,  which  makes  a  dollar  and  a  which  was  rent  for  our  coop, 

quarter  from  them.  We  also  have  five  sitting  Leon  Gibson,  Secretary. 


CONSERVATION  NEWS 

A*  Prepared  for  the  "Archnoa  of  Ophthalmoloty** 

By  DR.  GEORGE  S.  DERBY  and  MR.  HENRY  COPELY  GREENE,  of  BoWoo,  Man. 


Public  School  Classes  for  Children  with 
seriously  defective  eyesight  offer  a  hopeful  op¬ 
portunity  to  oculists  and  lay  workers  for  the 
conservation  of  vision.  Such  classes  have 
been  successfully  started  in  Muhlhausen  and 
Strassburg  in  Germany,  Birmingham  and 
London,  England,  and  Cleveland,  Milwaukee 
and  Boston  in  the  United  States.  In  New 
York  the  public  school  classes  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  have  included  a  few  pupils  not  blind  but 
with  very  low  vision,  and  the  comprehensive 
development  of  these  classes,  so  as  to  provide 
for  all  New  York  public  school  children  with 
seriously  defective  sight,  was  planned  by  the 


*  The  Education  o£  High  Myopes,  by  N.  Bishop 
Harmo^  F.R.C.S.,  in  the  Braille  Review,  September, 
IMS.  This  report  covers  the  period  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  experimental  class  in  1907  to  the  end  of 
1919..  In  August,  191S,  there  were  three  classes  in 
London  with  total  accommodations  for  lOS. 


late  Gertrude  E.  Bingham,  Inspector  of 
Gasses  for  Blind  Children. 

The  degree  of  vision  and  the  prevailing  types 
of  eye  disease  and  defect  vary  greatly  in  the 
existing  classes.  Dr.  N.  Bishop  Harmon,  in 
reporting  on  313  pupils  in  the  London  Schools* 
shows  that  most  of  the  pupils  are  myopic. 
The  classes,  in  fact,  are  known  as  Myope 
Classes;  and  only  children  with  vision  from 
20/70  to  20/80  with  glasses  are  admitted.  In 
the  Boston  Class,  with  a  total  of  17  children 
whose  eyes  have  been  adequately  examined, 
the  principal  causes  of  defective  sight  are  found 
to  be  myopia  and  Interstitial  Keratitis.  The 
class  is  known  as  a  Defective  Eyesight  Class; 
and  though  two  or  three  children  with  vision 
as  high  as  20/60  or  even  20/40  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  only  children  with  vision  of  20/70  or 
less  are,  as  a  rule,  admitted.  For  the  Strass- 
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burg  Class,  Dr.  Redslob,  with  a  total  of  21, 
shows  a  decided  preponderance  of  children 
with  corneal  opacities.  The  class  is  known  as 
a  Class  for  Children  with  Defective  Sight,  and 
in  general  only  children  with  vision  below 
20/100,  with  glasses,  are  admitted.  The  types 
of  cases  in  Londonn,  Boston  and  in  Strass- 
burg  may  be  compared,  in  approximate  per¬ 
centages,  as  follows; — 

Strass- 

London  Boston  burg 


Total  . 

313 

17 

21 

Myopia  . 

62.7% 

24% 

10% 

Choroiditis  . 

Corneal  Opacities  . 

2.6 

6 

43 

Superficial  Keratitis  . . 
Interstitial  Keratitis  . . 

16.0 

7.7 

24 

Ophthalmia  Neonator¬ 
um  and  Purulent  Con¬ 
junctivitis  . 

Congenital  Cataract  . . 

4.2 

1.9 

12 

19 

Other  congenital  dis¬ 
eases  and  defects  . 

4.2 

6 

28 

Miscellaneous  . 

.7 

28 

Salient  features  of  the  London  Classes  are 
(1)  that  the  pupils  are  not  taught  Braille;  (2) 
that  the  are  not  allowed  to  read  ordinary 
books,  special  large  type  sheets  being  substi¬ 
tuted;  (3)  that  knitting,  if  held  near  the  eye, 
and  needlework  are  prohibited;  (4)  that  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  reading  and  a  few  manual  oc¬ 
cupations  are  taught  in  the  “Myope  Classes,” 
and  that  (5)  the  pupils  attend  the  regular 
public  school  classes  for  all  oral  lessons,  drill, 
singing,  wood  working,  cooking  and  laundry 
work. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  opened  its 
Defective  Eyesight  Class  with  five  pupils  in 
April,  1913.  A  teacher  of  proved  capacity  and 
resourcefulness  prepared  herself,  among  other 
ways,  by  making  fonts  of  heavy  black  letters 
gummed  on  to  individual  cards,  and  large  maps 
having  coarse  outlines  and  States  or  countries 
in  color.  She  collected  numerous  appliances 
and  materials,  desk  looms,  spool  knitters, 
wooden  knitting  needles,  wool,  reed,  cane,  etc., 
for  her  appeal  was  to  be  through  the  eye  and 
hand  as  well  as  through  the  ear.  The  teach¬ 
ing  was  necessarily  individual.  Each  child 
was  dealt  with  according  to  his  defect  and 
advancement.  Superintendent  of  Schools  Dyer 
says  of  this  class  in  his  annual  report  for  1913 : 
“The  progress  made  by  the  children,  to  whom 
school  had  meant  almost  nothing,  has  been 
remarkable.”  In  the  first  full  term,  during  the 
next  winter,  the  class  had  seventeen  pupils.  In 


its  third  season,  it  now  has  eighteen;  and 
preparations  are  on  foot  for  the  opening  of  a 
second  class.  Meantime  an  important  early 
lack  has  been  filled  by  Dr.  Elwood  T.  Easton’s 
regular  supervision  of  the  pupils’  ocular  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  following  address  “Uber  Schulen  fur 
Schwachsichtige,”  Strassburger,  Medizinis- 
chen  Zeitung,  1,  Heft  1914,  delivered  at  the 
second  conference  of  the  Opthalmologists  of 
Southwest  Germany  at  Strassburg,  December, 
1913,  by  Dr.  E.  Redslob,  translated  with  some 
abbreviations  from  the  original  German,  shows 
the  methods  and  purposes  of  his  admirable 
class  in  Strassburg. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  DE¬ 
FECTIVE  EYESIGHT 

BY  DR.  E.  REDSLOB,  OCULIST 

Side  by  side  with  the  growing  demands 
which  school  training  makes  upon  our  children, 
has  grown  the  care  of  their  physical  welfare. 
In  most  cities  school  physicians  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  almost  every  large  city  has  its 
school  oculist.  I  should  like  to  make  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  new  social  institution  which 
has  been  maintained  for  three  years  in  Strass¬ 
burg.  This  is  a  public  school  class  for  children 
with  defective  eyesight* 

How  did  the  need  arise  for  establishing  such 
a  school?  Pedagogical  and  hygienic  consider¬ 
ations  both  came  into  play  here.  *  In  public 
school  classes,  the  teacher  cannot  give  special 
attention  to  the  cases  with  seriously  defective 
vision.  Such  children,  therefore,  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  up.  From  the 
standpoint  of  medical  hygiene,  moreover,  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  children  with  defective 
vision  should  spare  their  weak  or  diseased  eyes 
as  much  as  possible. 

fVhat  children  are  included  in  the  class  of 
visual  defective?  To  be  successful,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  per  class  should  be  limited.  The 
teacher  must  know  each  of  his  pupils ;  he  must 
proceed  on  strictly  individual  lines,  according 

*  In  the  discuuion  of  this  address.  Privy  Councillor 
Axenfeld  of  Freiburg  asked  whether  this  school  was  a 
benevolent  institution.  Here  in  Strassburg  the  School 
for  Children  with  Defective  Vision  is  a  city  school.  It 
is  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  circuit  school  inspector.  The  teacher 
was  taken  from  the  middle  (intermediate)  school.  In 
order  to  be  effective  the  school  must  stand  on  a 
strong  footing.  This  is  the  case  only  when  the  com¬ 
munity  is  responsible  for  the  administration  and  the 
running  expenses. 
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to  the  grade  of  visual  defect. and  of  mental 
capacity.  This  is  the  prime  requisite. 

What  children  are  to  be  picked  out  of  the 
mass  as  7’isual  defectives  f  Defective  vision  is 
a  very  vague  concept.  The  same  degree  of 
defect,  scientifically  speaking,  does  not  deter¬ 
mine  equal  degrees  of  handicap  in  different 
children. Many  people  can  turn  their  remnant 
of  visual  power  to  much  better  account  than 
others.  Intelligence  and  a  certain  inborn  skill¬ 
fulness  come  into  play.  Although  I  was  well 
aware  of  this,  it  was  necessary  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  proceed  on  a  strictly  numerical  basis. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  admit  only  children 
in  whom  the  corrected  vision  of  the  better  eye 
was  less  than  20/100. 

It  was  found  out  of  the  21,000  public  school 
children  of  Strassburg  about  twenty  fulfilled 
these  conditions,  that  is,  about  l/lO  per  cent. 
Two,  however,  were  very  weak  mentally,  so 
that  they  were  placed  in  the  special  class  (for 
mental  defectives).  For  if  children  with  de¬ 
fective  eyesight  are  further  afflicted  with 
feeblemindedness,  the  mental  defect  above  all 
else  must  be  taken  into  account  in  their  train¬ 
ing. 

In  the  course  of  time  there  were  children 
added  whose  vision  somewhat  exceeded  20/100, 
when  their  teachers  certified  that  progress  was 
prevented  by  their  poor  eyesight.  The  class 
now  also  takes  in  children  who  have  some¬ 
what  better  vision,  but  are  suffering  from  re¬ 
current  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Thus  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  Class  for  Children  with  Defective  Eye¬ 
sight  rose  to  twenty-two.  To  admit  more 
children  to  one  class  would  defeat  its  pur¬ 
pose. 

What  eye-diseases  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
visual  defects  of  such  children? 

In  nine  children  there  was  found  corneal 
opacity  following  scrofulous  opthalmia. 

In  two  children,  high  myopia. 

In  four  children,  cataract,  (part  operated, 
part  inoperable). 

In  one  child,  dislocated  lenses. 

In  one,  congenital  aniridia,  with  cataract. 

In  four  children,  nystagmus  and  congenital 
amblyopia. 

Corneal  opacity  and  congenital  defects,  there¬ 
fore,  play  the  chief  part  in  the  extreme  defects 
of  vision  of  school  children. 


How  is  this  Class  for  Children  with  Defect¬ 
ive  Eyesight  conducted? 

At  present  it  still  consists  of  a  single  class, 
where  children  of  all  ages  from  six  to  four¬ 
teen  are  taught  by  one  teacher.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  according  to  the  usual  plans  for 
teaching  normal  children.  Since  their  remnant 
of  vision  should  n<^  be  greatly  taxed,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  impart  sensory  con¬ 
cepts  to  them.  In  all  the  school  exercises  the 
teacher  seeks  to  work  more  upon  the  ear  than 
the  eye;  and  the  other  senses  (touch  and 
smell)  are  also  called  into  play  as  actively  as 
possible. 

Writing  is  of  course  indispensable,  but  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  The  question  whether 
slanting  or  upright  writing  shall  be  used  is 
less  important  than  in  classes  for  normal  chil¬ 
dren.  The  significant  thing  is  not  in  what 
style,  but  how  long  they  write.  Accordingly 
they  never  write  for  longer  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time.  I  have  tried  to  simplify  the 
writing  in  the  copy-books  by  introducing  new 
books.  These  differ  from  the  usual  copy-books 
in  having  a  wider  space  between  the  lines  and 
in  a  greater  distinctness  in  the  ruling, — broad 
black  lines  on  white  paper.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  teacher  they  seem  to  work  very 
well.  In  the  first  place,  the  children  like  much 
better  to  write  in  the  new  books  than  in  the 
old  ones.  The  children  write  more  rapidly  in 
the  new  books,  and  read  the  writing  more 
easily.  Exact  measurements  show  also  that 
the  head  is  not  held  so  low  in  writing  in  the 
new  books  as  in  the  old.  The  difference 
amounts  to  about  two  or  three  centimeters. 
That  seems  very  little  at  the  first  glance;  but 
when  we  consider  that  children  with  a  high 
degree  of  eye-defect  write  with  their  eyes  about 
seven  to  ten  centimeters  from  the  paper,  an 
increase  of  two  or  three  centimeters  certainly 
amounts  to  something. 

The  children  write  a  good  deal  with  chalk 
on  the  blackboard.  Writing  on  the  blackboard 
has  the  advantage  of  being  much  larger  and 
much  easier  to  read.  The  plane  of  the  black¬ 
board  should  not,  however  be  parallel  with  the 
wall.  It  ought  rather  to  slant,  as  can  easily 
be  arranged  by  a  special  contrivance.  For  in 
writing  as  in  reading,  at  a  short  distance,  the 
eyes  should  be  directed  downwards;  and  this 
is  not  the  case  when  a  vertical  blackboard  is 
used.  Investigations,  the  most  recent  of 
which  are  those  of  Dransart,  have  shown 
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that  in  looking  above  or  in  the  plane  of  the 
middle  of  the  eye  the  angle  of  convergence 
is  much  smaller  than  in  looking  downward. 
In  looking  upward  or  straight  forward  in 
reading  or  writing,  therefore,  the  eye  muscles 
are  much  more  quickly  tired. 

In  order  to  make  reading  as  easy  as  possible 
nothing  is  read  until  the  subject  matter  has 
been  already  gone  over  and  developed  orally. 
We  are  preparing  special  reading  books  with 
large  clear  print  and  simple  illustrations  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  essential  lines. 

Drawing  is  done  with  charcoal  on  white 
drawing-paper;  never  with  pencil;  the  slate, 
too,  is  very  seldom  used.  In  order  to  impress 
upon  the  children  the  form  of  a  given  object, 
it  is  drawn  or  modelled.  Only  objects  with 
lines  and  surfaces  which  can  be  simply  repre¬ 
sented  are  used  as  models.  In  geography 
map-reading  is  put  somewhat  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  To  illustrate  surface  forms,  sand  and 
clay  relief  maps  are  made. 


The  teaching  in  natural  history  and  plant- 
study  is  given  as  far  as  possible  out-of-doors. 
The  children  go  often  during  school-time  for 
walks  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  teaching  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  objects  which  nature  presents  to 
them.  This  out-of-door  teaching  benefits  not 
only  the  eyes  but  the  whole  physical  constitu¬ 
tion.  And  we  must  not  neglect  this.  Half  of 
these  children  are  afflicted  with  scrofulous  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstances  that 
50  per  cent,  of  the  children  receive  free  milk 
from  the  city.  In  order  to  make  attendance 
at  the  school  easy,  street  car  passes  also  are 
distributed  by  the  city.  Home  lessons  are 
never  assigned  in  winter,  seldom  in  summer; 
for  the  homes  of  these  children  are  often 
wretchedly  lighted. 

In  the  Class  for  Children  with  Defective 
Eyesight  we  are  aiming  not  only  at  hygienic 
but  social  welfare.  Since  we  cannot  know 
whether  in  the  future  this  child  or  that  will  be 
totally  deprived  of  sight,  we  must  make  the 
pupils  familiar  with  work  by  which  they  can 
earn  their  livelihood  later.  The  children  are 
therefore  first  of  all  thoroughly  trained  in 
basketry  and  net-making;  later  are  to  come 
brush-making  and  the  other  trades  taught  in 
the  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  objection 
may  perhaps  be  raised  that  children  with  de¬ 
fective  eyesight  will  over-tax  their  eyes  in 
learning  hand-crafts.  This  danger  exists,  how¬ 


ever,  only  at  first.  The  children  are  there¬ 
fore  told  to  be  very  careful  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lessons  in  basketry.  Soon,  however,  the 
work  becomes  purely  mechanical.  When  the 
children  have  once  mastered  their  work,  they 
turn  away  their  eyes  spontaneously,  or  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  so. 

The  school  has  further  set  itself  the  task  of 
finding  suitable  places  for  the  pupils  when  they 
leave,  so  that  they  may  earn  their  bread  without 
■danger  to  their  eyes. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  in  the  barest  outline 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  teaching  in 
the  Class  for  Children  with  Defective  Eyesight 
is  founded.  As  far  as  accomplished  results 
are  concerned,  we  may  be  well  satisfied.  Al¬ 
though  we  cannot  expect  decorative  penman¬ 
ship  of  the  pupils,  they  do  learn  to  write  and  to 
write  properly.  They  read  and  compute 
quickly  and  correctly,  and  when  they  leave  the 
School  they  have  reached  at  least  the  same 
grade  as  the  children  in  the  regular  classes. 
Meanwhile  their  weak  eyes  have  been  spared 
as  far  as  possible.  One  mother  said  of  her 
own  accord  that  her  little  daughter  (M.  S.) 
had  never  learned  to  write  in  the  regular 
school,  although  she  was  not  at  all  stupid. 
Since  she  has  gone  to  the  Class  for  Children 
with  Defective  Eyesight  the  child  has  done  so 
well  in  a  short  time  that  she  writes  better  than 
her  elder  brother  with  normal  vision,  who 
goes  to  the  regular  public  school. 

Such  public  classes  for  children  with  defect¬ 
ive  sight  are  as  yet  to  be  found,  in  Germany, 
only  in  Strassburg  and  in  Miilhausen,  where 
my  colleague.  Dr.  Weinberger,  in  his  time  was 
so  good  as  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  ar¬ 
rangements.  Since  these  schools-  are  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  institution,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  at 
the  outset.  We  must  gain  more  experience  and 
make  more  progress  in  the  education  of  our 
visually  defective  school-children.*  The  results 
already  achieved  permit  us,  however,  to  say 
that  everyone  of  the  larger  cities  should  have 
such  a  school  for  visual  defectives. 


*  In  the  discussion.  Dr.  Zade  of  Heidelberg  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  modern  optical  devices,  the  douhle- 
verant  and  telescopic  magnifier  of  the  firm  of  Zeiss, 
might  he  employed  in  the  teaching  of  children  with 
defective  vision.  This  suggestion  will  he  followed  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  I  believe  if  the  question  of 
expense  does  not  make  it  impossible  we  snail  obtain 
good  results  with  these  magnifiers. 


LEGISLATION 


Editoh’s  Note. — It  is  our  aim  to  print  all  laws  that  s 
of  blindness.  If  you  know  of  any  recent  law  relatire 
notify  us  at  once  and  forward  a  copy  the  bilL 

NEW  JERSEY 

Tuition  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

1.  Whenever  any  blind  person,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  this  State,  desires  to  attend  any 
college,  university,  technical  school  or  pro¬ 
fessional  school,  authorized  by  law  to  grant 
degrees,  other  than  an  institution  established 
for  the  regular  instruction  of  the  blind,  shall 
make  application  for  such  purpose  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  him  as  a  fit  person  to  be  received 
and  accepted  as  a  student  in  any  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions,  such  applicant  shall  thereupon  be 
entitled  to  have  the  aid  and  assistance  here¬ 
inafter  provided  for;  provided,  that  such 
blind  person  shall  also  prove  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  said  commission  that  he  is 
financially  unable  to  defray  the  expense,  or 
any  part  thereof,  hereinafter  specified. 

2.  There  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  for 
the  use  of  such  student  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  per  annum,  with 
which  to  defray  the  fee  charged  by  any  such 
institution,  and  also  the  further  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  ($300)  per  annum  with 
which  to  employ  a  person  or  persons  to  read 
to  such  student  from  text-books  and  pamph¬ 
lets  which  shall  be  necessary  for  such  stu¬ 
dent  to  use  in  connection  with  the  pursuit 
of  his  or  her  studies  at  the  college,  uni¬ 
versity,  or  school  where  he  or  she  shall  be 
matriculated. 

3.  It  shall  be  necessary  in  every  case  for 
any  such  student  to  receive  his  or  her  tuition 
from  a  college,  university,  technical  school  or 
professional  school,  established  and  located 
within  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

4.  Any  moneys  to  be  paid  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  quarterly, 


re  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  or  the  prevention 
to  the  blind  that  has  not  appeared  in  these  pages  kindly 
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after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of 
any  college,  university,  technical  or  other 
school,  where  any  blind  student  shall  be  ma¬ 
triculated,  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller  to  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  any  such  college,  university,  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  school,  upon  his  presenting  an 
account  showing  the  actual  number  of  blind 
students  matriculated  and  attending  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  which  he  is  treasurer,  which  ac¬ 
count  shall  be  verified  by  the  president  of 
any  such  institution. 

5.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  every  college, 
university,  technical  or  other  school  in  which 
any  blind  student  is  matriculated  to  furnish 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a  quar¬ 
terly  report  showing  the  progress  or  status 
of  every  such  blind  student  matriculated  in 
such  college,  university,  technical  or  other 
school,  and  in  the  event  that  any  of  said  re¬ 
ports  shall  disclose  the  fact  that  any  student 
is  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  or  her  studies 
and  acquire  the  education  provided  for  by 
any  such  college,  university,  technical  or 
other  school,  or  that  of  any  such  students  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
provided  for  him  or  her  by  the  terms  of  this 
act,  then  in  every  such  case,  if  it  shall  be  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
that  the  aid  and  assistance  offered  and  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  act  shall  be  denied  and  with¬ 
drawn  from  any  such  student,  then  the  same, 
on  recommendation  and  certificate  of  said 
Commission  of  Education,  shall  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  any  such  student,  and  the  col¬ 
lege,  university,  technical  or  other  school  in 
which  any  such  student  is  entered  or  ma¬ 
triculated,  shall  be  notified  by  the  State 
Comptroller  of  every  such  action. 

6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  1,  1912. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


OUR  SCHOOL  GARDEN 
(Continued  from  page  150.) 

which  the  little  stalk  has  pushed  its  way 
through  the  soil  with  the  little  seed  leaves  still 
enclosed  in  the  hard  tough  coat!  How  ten¬ 
derly  the  tiny  plants  are  examined,  and  with 
careful  handling  so  many  interesting  facts  are 
found  out — whether  there  are  two  seed  leaves 
or  one,  and  later  the  shapes  of  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers  and  finally  what  part  of  the  plant  is  used 
for  food. 

After  the  garden  has  been  planted,  a  blind 
child  must  kneel  or  sit  to  weed  or  loosen  the 
soil  around  the  plants,  and  for  this  reason  the 
trowel  is  the  tool. 

Every  visit  to  the  garden  reveals  new  won¬ 
ders  and  joys.  What  shrieks  of  delight  when 
the  first  radishes  show  their  rounded  tops 
above  the  ground ! 

These  little  girls  are  very  generous.  They 
enjoy  making  their  gifts  attractive,  so  lettuce 


leaves  and  radishes  are  carefully  washed  and 
daintily  arranged  on  a  saucer  or  in  a  little' 
basket  to  be  carried  to  some  one’s  doo^ 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  so  favored?  Great 
quantities  go  to  the  older  girls  who  have  no 
gardens  and  frequently  all  the  girls’  school  is 
supplied  with  lettuce  and  several  times  with 
radishes.  Those  who  go  home  on  Saturdays 
take  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  wifli 
great  pride,  to  the  folks  at  home.  a 

“We  feel  so  good  and  happy  when  workiim^ 
in  our  garden,”  these  little  workers  say,  for  ', 
they  understand  through  experience  what  is  so  j 
beautifully  expressed  in  a  little  poem  they  re-J^ 
cite — 

“I  love,  I  love  them  so  the  green  things  grow¬ 
ing. 

And  I  think  they  love  me  without  false  show¬ 
ing. 

For  by  many  a  tender  touch  they  comfort  me 
so  much 

With  a  soft  new  comfort,  those  green  thingi^ 
growing.” 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  AND  BOOKS  ON  THE  BLIND 

Publithed  train  October  to  December,  19 1 4 


American  Magazine,  December,  1914;  The 
dean  of  labor  editors,  by  Robert  Hunter, 
Portrait,  pp.  61;  63-64.  (Account  of  “the 
blind  yet  far-seeing,  the  paralyzed  yet  all¬ 
feeling  Douglas  Wilson,”  editor  of  the 
“Machinests.” 

Braille  Revieiv  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
October,  1914;  Salesmanship,  by  P.  A. 
Best.  PP.  1-4. 

Braille  Review  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
October,  1914-December,  1914 ;  Physical 
training  of  the  blind,  by  G.  M.  Campbell, 

-  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  October,  pp. 
2-6:  November,  pp.  2-5:  December,  pp. 
2-5. 

Braille  Review  and  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
November,  1914:  Uniform  type,  by  Elwyn 
H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  pp.  1-5. 

Braille  Review,  December,  1914  and  January, 
1915:  Blind  children  and  how  to  train 
them,  by  E.  Walker  Finlay.  December,  pp. 
1-5:  January,  pp.  6-8. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  December,  1914:  Robin  the 
bobbin,  by  Vale  Downie.  Ulus.  pp.  39-53. 
(fiction.) 


Holt,  Winifred.  A  beacon  for  the  blind,  being 
a  life  of  Henry  Fawcett,  the  blind  post¬ 
master-general.  Ulus.  343  pp.  Boston, 
1914.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Institution  Quarterly,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
September,  1914:  The  contribution  of  vis¬ 
ual  imagery  to  verbal  thought — a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  seeing  and  blind  subjects  by 
Clara  Harrison  Towne,  State  psychologist, 
Illinois,  pp.  68-72. 

Le  Blanc,  Georgette  (Mme.  Maeterlinck.)  The 
girl  who  found  the  blue  bird,-  a  visit  to 
Helen  Keller.  Portrait.  130  pp.  New 
York,  1914.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Company. 

The  Outlook,  September  9,  1914 :  A  blind  man 
who  led  the  blind,  (Sir  Francis  Campbell.) 
p.  67. 

The  Outlook,  December  2,  1914;  The  pool  of 
Bethesda,  by  Hermann  Hagedorn.  pp. 
782-785.  (A  blind  man  among  the  char¬ 
acters  in  this  Prelude  to  a  three-act  play 
entitled  “Greater  works  than  these.”) 

The  Survey,  December  12,  1914:  Blind  work¬ 
ers’  village,  pictures  a  model  country  vil¬ 
lage.  p.  290. 


